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THE ézd¢ AND Orly CLEANER WITH NO MOVING PARTS AT ALL 


It has nothing which can damage fibre 

f or create neps. It has nothing which 
can chew up trash into flecks which 
damage the spinning quality of the 
lint. It has nothing to wear out or 
break. And it turns out lint faster than 
any 90-Saw Gin can feed it. Cotton 
buyers look for Super-Jet cotton, be- 
cause it spins better. Write for Bul- 
letin #639. 


PATENTED 





Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMM™MUS COTTON GIN ¢€O. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 





We Are Keeping Open House 


At our Demonstration Plant 
3315 Elm Street—Dallas 
during the 


TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION 


April 4, 5 and 6 


—and cordially invite you and your friends to call 
and see Continental’s latest developments in cotton gin 
equipment. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS . MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





SWITCHING FROM STEAM TO CAT DIESEL POWER 
CUT GINNING COSTS 59° PER BALE 


When Paymaster Gin, Slaton, Tex., replaced steam with 
a Caterpillar D375 Cotton Gin Engine to get more power, 
it automatically slashed fuel costs 65 per cent! 

According to Lynn Crossland, gin manager, steam costs 
were 90 cents per bale. Fuel costs for the D375 average 
only 31 cents per bale. Savings: 59 cents per bale. 

The D375 powers four 80-saw Continental gin stands, 
the press, fans and cleaners. Hourly output is five to six 
bales and the Cat Diesel uses only 12 gallons of inexpensive 
No. 2 furnace oil per hour. 

That’s just part of the profit story. Here’s more: 
Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines require no attendants, no 
stoking, no disposal of ashes, no boiler maintenance and 
inspections, no fire hazard. And you get high-grade samples 
because quick-acting governors maintain steady saw speeds. 


You get these savings now—and you keep getting them 
for a long time. 

That’s because these engines are designed for a long 
trouble-free life. You know you can count on them to work 
24 hours a day without fail during the entire ginning season. 
You know, too, you can count on quick, efficient around- 
the-clock service from your Caterpillar Dealer. 

He has these dependable diesels in sizes wp to 520 HP. 
A Cat Engine is ready to slash costs for you next ginning 
season. See your dealer now for complete information. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—(R 





Mr. R. R. Ross at the controls of the Grandview Cooperative 
Association Gin and standing by his Climax V-125 engine. 


At left aerial view of the Grandview Gin in operation. 


When they built their new modern gin, the Grandview 
Cooperative Association in Grandview, Texas, chose a reli- 
able Climax Blue Streak V-125 Engine for power because 
they knew it was the best engine for their purpose. This 
modern gin incorporates the latest developments in safety 
and remote controls and naturally they wanted the best 
power supply also. This gin operates 24 hours a day 
throughout the cotton ginning season and Mr. R. R. Ross, 
the manager, reports no repair costs or troubles of 
any kind. 


Climax power plants in cotton gins throughout the cotton 
country are setting spectacular performance records. In one 
instance a Louisiana ginner reports 4,709 bales ginned at 
9c per bale for fuel with his Climax. In another instance 
a Texas ginner reports a saving of more than $7,000 in 
power costs during the first year’s operation of his Climax. 
Another instance, a Rio Grande Valley ginner reduced his 
power costs 65%. 

Call the Climax Blue Streak distributor near you. Call him 
and let him show you how Climax Engines can give you 
the most dependable, lowest cost per bale operation. 


WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM...CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER 


par ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


FACTORY 155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. 
Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Sweeney Brothers 
Williston and Fargo, North Dakota 


Drillers Machine Shop 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ee Se Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. Equipment Service Company 
i = 5 Houston and 8 Texas Branches (Irrigation only) 

Garden City, Kansas Pacis Waitin 

Cullander Machinery Co. 

Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. 


United Tool Co. 


Shreveport & Alexandria, La. Landes, Zachary and Peterson 


Denver, Colo. Albuquerque, N.M. 
Billings, Mont. Casper, Wyo. 
El Paso, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 


Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. 





COMES THE 


* BEST JUTE BAGGING 


BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


9\C. G. Trading Corporation fanams 


» 122 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK,N. Y. Qa 


districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 








The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


kk * 
OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THE CoTTon GIN AND 

O1 MILL PrEss is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


Wide-eyed and enthusiastic about his banjo rendi- 
tion, our cover boy does a good job of expressing 
the general mood that will prevail in Dallas April 
4-5-6 when the Texas Ginners’ Association meets 
for its annual convention. Convention goers will 
be treated to a variety of Texas-size entertainment 
and, like half-pint here, will have their share 
(50,000 square feet) of exhibits to be wide-eyed 
about. 


Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried § 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
















years of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 








































Performance Proved! Time Tested! 


CONTINENTAL 
LINT CLEANER 


More than 3,000 
Now in Operation 


Seven Years of 
Outstanding Service 


No other saw-type lint cleaner has behind it 
the time-proved record of outstanding service of 
Continental’s saw-type Lint Cleaner—the first and 
finest ever built for the cotton gin industry. More of these machines have been sold than 
all competitive makes of this type combined. That is because they do the most thorough 
cleaning job of any ever made. They put more money in the grower’s pocket by produc- 
ing superior grades. They operate efficiently in connection with any gin stand and can 
process more cotton than the gin stand can handle. They also consume less horsepower 
than competitive makes. 


New 1955 Models Incorporate Improved 
Features for Still Greater Efficiency 


In addition to the features that have made this original Continental Lint Cleaner the 
“bellwether” of the industry, the 1955 Models have been further improved and refined. 
These improvements, incorporating the experience of 7 years’ successful operation, include: 





@ A newly designed condenser which produces a better bat 
in thinness and uniformity. 


@ An extra pair of feed rollers which contribute further 
towards a more uniform deposit of the cotton on the saw. 


@ Combined effect of these improvements is to give more 
cleaning effect on individual fibres. 
Continental invites you to compare this cleaner with any other type or any other make. 
You will agree that it is 


FIRST and BEST by EVERY TEST! 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA DALLAS MEMPHIS 
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PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


Quality solvents. Phillips solvents 
leave no foreign taste, odor or color. 
You get a high yield of oil . . . high 
recovery of solvent. Because of their 
narrow boiling range there are no light 
ends to lose, no heavy residues to con- 
taminate your meal. 

And Phillips customers enjoy addi- 
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tional benefits. Phillips full scale oper- 
ations, ample storage, and swift, mod- 
ern transportation facilities assure you 
of a dependable supply at all times. 
Expert technical advice on your par- 
ticular solvent problems is available 
to Phillips customers without charge. 
Write for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
ecink Produits Division. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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Texans To Meet 
On April 4-5-6 


Plans for Ginners 
Convention Ready 


Business and entertainment programs 
that will interest ginners and their families 
are scheduled for meeting in Dallas. 


NTERTAINMENT, exhibits and a business program that are sure to 

interest any cotton ginner and members of his family have been 
combined in the plans for the forty-second annual convention of Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, April 4-5-6, at the State Fair Grounds 
in Dallas. 

This meeting promises to be in 1955, as it has been for many years, 
the largest single gathering held annually in the cotton industry, and it 
is expected that the attendance will surpass 4,000. Among these will 
be not only ginners from all parts of Texas, but also ginners and mem- 
bers of allied industries from practically every other state and a large 
numker of wives and children of the men attending. 

Out-of-state attendance is expected to be stimulated this year by the 
announcement, published with this article, that ginners from other states 
have only to present their credentials of membership in their own state 
ginners’ association to register at the Texas meeting. Officials of the 
Texas Association and the host organization at the convention, The Gin 
Machinery and Supply Association, have issued a cordial invitation to 
ginners from nearby states to attend the Dallas meeting. 

Admission to all events during the convention will be by badge, and 
everyone is urged to register immediately upon arrival at the Fair 


W. D. WATKINS, Abilene, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, is a leader in 
ginning activities in West Texas and 
will preside at the Wednesday session. 


JEROME JALUFKA, Robstown, is 
president of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association and will preside over the 
opening meeting session. 
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DR. ARTHUR A. SMITH, vice-presi- 
dent and economist, First National 
Bank in Dallas, will be a featured 
speaker at the convention. 


SIERT F. RIEPMA, president, Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, will discuss an important 
topic for ginners. 


ED. H. BUSH, Dallas, is executive 
vice-president of the Association and 
will be one of the busiest persons at 
the 1955 ginners meeting. 





Grounds. As in previous years, the ex- 
hibits of gin machinery and supplies 
will be in the Agricultural Building. The 
business program will be in the Science 
Building, which adjoins the Agricultural 
Building. Complete details of the pro- 
gram accompany this article. 


Registration for the convention will 
start at 8:30 a.m., Monday, April 4. 


The Association’s officers and direc- 
tors will hold a pre-convention meeting 
at 8:30 Monday morning in the French 
Room of the Adolphus Hotel. 


Business Program 


Convention sessions start Monday af- 
ternoon at 1:45 when Jerome Jalufka, 
Robstown, president, calls the meeting 
to order, and S. N. Reed, O’Brien, a 
past president of the Texas group and 
president of the National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, gives the invocation. 

Chief of Police Carl Hansson will 
represent the city of Dallas in welcom- 
ing the visitors, and State Senator 
Crawford C. Martin, who also operates 
a gin at Hillsboro and is president pro 
tem of the Texas Senate, will respond. 

Two leading economists will speak on 
the program Monday afternoon. Dr. R 
Buford Brandis, American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, Washington, will 
discuss U.S. trade policy; and Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Smith, economist and _ vice- 
president, First National Bank in Dallas, 
will have as his subject How High Is 
High? 

e Tuesday’s Program — Jack F. Cris- 
well, vice-president, Agricultural Am- 





Out-of-State Ginners 
Admitted Free 


Ginners from states other than 
Texas are cordially invited to the 
annual meeting of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, and are urged 
to take advantage of the opportun- 
ity to enjoy the business and en- 
tertainment program and see the 
numerous’ exhibits. Out-of-state 
ginners will be admitted free to the 
convention. All that they have to 
do is show a ecard or other cre- 
dentials of membership, in good 
standing, in their own state gin- 
ners’ association. 











monia Institute, Memphis; and Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, director of field service for 
the National Cotton Council, will be 
speakers at the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion. 

Roy Forkner, owner of Canyon Gin 
Co. near Lubbock, will be presented the 
Texas ginner of the year award at this 
session. As previously announced, he was 
selected on Jan. 17 by a committee ap- 
pointed by President Jalufka. 

Siert F. Riepma, president, National 
Association of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, Washington, will speak Tuesday af- 
ternoon. 

e Wednesday’s Session — Election of of- 
ficers, committee reports and other bus- 


iness will be transacted at the Wednes- 
day morning session. 

A panel discussion that will be of par- 
ticular interest to all ginners will be 
presented at this session. A. M. Pendle- 
ton, Dallas, USDA Extension cotton gin- 
ning specialist, will be moderator. Mem- 
bers of the panel will include E. J. 
Pflanz, Dallas, Briggs-Weaver Machin- 
ery Co.; E. J. O’Neal, State College, 
N.M., New Mexico Extension cotton 
marketing specialist; William J. Rog- 
ers, Dallas, director, wage and hour di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Labor; 
Charles A. Bennett, Stoneville, Miss., 
regional engineer, USDA cotton ginning 
investigations; and Henry LeBlanc, Aus- 
tin, chief, farm placement division, Tex- 
as Employment Commission. 

The convention adjourns at noon. 


Entertainment and Exhibits 


Entertainment features that will ap- 
peal to everyone have been booked by 
The Gin Machinery and Supply Associa- 
tion, Inc., the non-profit organization 
which is host at this convention each 
year. 

Officers and members of the executive 
committee of the gin machinery group, 
all of Dallas, are R. Haughton, The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press, president; 
D. D. Day, The Murray Co. of Texas, 
vice-president; A. G. Falk, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., secretary; L. A. Mind- 
rup, The Stacy Co., treasurer; and H. R. 
Carlson, International Harvester Co.; 
U. H. Ohrman, Texas Power & Light 


(Continued on Page 64) 





Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association Program 


Forty-Second Annual Convention 


11:00—Address—Clifton Kirkpatrick, Director of Field Ser- 
vice, National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 

11:35—Presentation—“Ginner of the Year” Award. 

11:45—Prizes—Donated by Dallas business concerns. 


Monday, April 4—Morning Session 


:30—Convention officially opens and registration begins. 
Exhibits open. 
:30—Directors Meeting—French Room, Adolphus Hotel. 


co © 


Tuesday, April 5—Afternoon Session 


1:15—Entertainment in the convention hall. 

1:30—Address: S. F. Riepma, President, National Associ- 
ation of Margarine Manufacturers, Washington, D.C. 

2:15—Bingo party—for the ladies only. Admitted by con- 
vention badge only. 

4:00—Adjournment. 


Tuesday, April 5—Evening Entertainment 


8:00—“Ice Parade of 1955.” A two-hour show with a cast of 
over 200 lavishly costumed, talented skaters. 


Monday, April 4—Afternoon Session 


:30—Entertainment. 

:45—For the ladies—Visit to “Lambert’s Green Barn.” 

:45—Call to Order—Jerome Jalufka, Robstown, President. 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
Invocation—S. N. Reed, O’Brien, President, National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
Welcome address—Carl Hansson, 
Dallas. 
Response—Crawford Martin, Hillsboro, State Senator. 


— ek ee 


Chief of Police, 


Rr Neg by Dallas business concerns. 

2:40—Address: Dr. R. Buford Brandis, The American Cot- . . * 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C. Wednesday, April 6—Morning Session 
3:10—Address: Dr. Arthur A. Smith, Vice President, First 8:00—Registration, exhibits open. 


National Bank, Dallas. 
3:40—Prizes—Donated by Dallas business concerns. 
4:00—Adjournment. 


9:45—Entertainment in convention hall. 
10:00—Call to order—W. D. Watkins, Abilene, Vice Presi- 
ident, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, presiding. 
10:05—Committee Reports. 
Address—President-elect, Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation. 
10:30—Panel Discussion. 
A. M. Pendleton, Federal Extension Agricultural 
Engineer, Dallas, Moderator. 
Ed J. Pflanz, Briggs-Weaver Machinery Company, 
Dallas. 
E. J. O’Neal, Extension Cotton Marketing Specialist, 
New Mexico A. & M. College, State College. 
William J. Rogers, Regional Director, Wage and 
Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, Dallas. 
Charles A. Bennett, Regional Engineer, Cotton Gin- 
ning Investigations, Stoneville, Miss. 
Henry LeBlanc, Chief, Farm Placement Division, 
Texas Employment Commission, Austin. 
12:00—Adjournment—Convention officially closes. 


Monday, April 4—Evening Entertainment 
8 :00—Dance—Crystal Ballroom, Baker Hotel. 


Tuesday, April 5—Morning Session 


6:45—“Ginners Day with the Early Birds’—Live broad- 
cast from Station WFAA, Dallas. 

8:00—Registration; Exhibits open. 

9:30—Open House for the ladies at Arthur A. Everts, one 
of the nation’s leading jewelists. 

10:00—Entertainment in the convention hall. 

10:15—Call to order—Horace Etchison, McAllen, Chairman 
of Executive Committee, presiding. 

10:20—Prizes—Donated by Dallas business concerns. 

10:40—Address—Jack F. Criswell, Executive Vice President, 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute, Memphis. 
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HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 
1955 90-Saw Split Rib Gin 


ADJUSTING 
SCREWS 





.) 
GINNING RIB Sim 
\ ADJUSTABLE |. 


LINDER | SCROLL 


AIR PIPE 


PICKER 
ROLLER 


‘: ¢ ‘ . 
} 1% 
| as “ 
. Dey #8 

r “es. ADJUSTMENT 

pe AIR BLAST CHAMBER 
Ce) ; OQ HINGED AND DUCT 
at } = 


TO DIRECT 
HULLS INTO 
SEED OR HULL 
CONVEYOR 











90-SAW VACUUM MOTING GINS 





* Greatly Improved in Capacity, Ginning Speed, Sample. 
* Trouble-Free Operation. 


* See the Hot Roll Boxes, Electrically Controlled Standard 
Feeders, Safety Devices for Condenser, and Short Flues 


. these are Optional Pieces of Equipment. 


See This Ultra-Modern Gin at the Texas Ginners’ Convention 


HARDWICKE - ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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6,954-bale season... 
fuel cost for Le Roi £3460 


only 8%/,c per bale! 


oes Steg 
TON INDUSTRY POWER? 









PROMPT SERVICE © LOW FUEL COST @ LESS DOWNTIME © AMPLE RESERVE POWER 


LE ROI Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. ° 


MARCH 26, 1955 °* 





Talk about low-cost power—Gilliam Gin Co., Inc., 
Gilliam, La., really gets it, with a 450-hp (contin- 
uous) Le Roi L3460 engine! Just look at these 
figures from A. H. Brownlee, manager: Engine 
fuel cost, about 81¢ per bale . . . total fuel cost for 
6,954-bale season, about 17¢ per bale — including 
fuel for boiler and two 2-million BTU dryers. 

Le Roi engines are built to give you maximum 
economy. For one thing, they burn the same low- 
cost fuels you use for your dryers and other equip- 
ment — low-cost natural gas or butane; you enjoy 
the savings of quantity prices on fuel. And you get 
plenty of power with minimum fuel consumption. 

Then, too, the dependability of a Le Roi engine 
saves you the expense of costly shut-downs, Extra 
sensitive spced control holds gin exactly at rated 
speed for a more uniform, high-quality sample. 

There’s a network of well-stocked, adequately- 
manned Le Roi distributors in every cotton-produc- 
ing area. If you're building a new gin or repower- 
ing an existing plant, ask one of these distributors 
to tell you more about the economical power units 
in the complete Le Roi line. Sizes up to 450 hp 


(continuous ). 
F-48 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.@General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, 
Texas ® Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, 
Kilgore, Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, 
Houma, La. @ Ingersoll Corporation, Shrevepert, La., Jackson, 
Miss.®@Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
© Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas® Wonder State Mfg. Co., 
Paragould, Arkansas. 


Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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@ Gin Decides To Run 


One More Season 


ONE MORE SEASON of ginning is in 
store for Mesquite Co-op Gin Co., in 
Dallas County, Texas, but that’s all. 
Drouth for five years, a building boom 
and acreage controls have doomed the 
operation, and it was only after a 
strong effort of a group led by John S. 
Lawrence, sole remaining member of the 
farmers who built the gin in 1905, that 
the stockholders decided to carry on dur- 
ing 1955. 

Lawrence acted after directors of the 
co-op received tempting cash offers for 
the land occupied by the gin in the heart 
of the Mesquite business district. He 
won when backers of the move to dis- 
mantle the gin and sell the site failed to 
get a quorum of stockholders at a meet- 
ing called for a “showdown” decision. 


But Lawrence admits “this gin’s days 
are numbered.” 

He agrees that the 1955 ginning sea- 
son likely will be the last. His own— 
Blackland cotton on Gus Thomasson Road 
is in the path of home building in east- 
ern Dallas County and offers have soar- 
ed above $1,000 an acre. 

Most of Lawrence’s neighbors already 
have sold out to the house builders, and 
this loss of acreage helped cut Mesquite’s 
gin output last autumn to only 1,039 
bales. The forecast this season is for “on- 
ly 500 to 600” bales. 

Lawrence can remember when the 
Mesquite area was dotted with six gins 
and when (about 1914) a crop of 10,000 
to 20,000 bales was the rule. 


Walter C. Berger Speaker 
For NCPA Convention 


The relationship of Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the cottonseed industry 
will be the subject of an address by Wal- 
ter C. Berger, associate director, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, USDA, at 
the opening session of the fifty-ninth 
annual convention of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. Berger’s 
part in the program was announced by 
J. B. Snell, Minden, La., association 
president. The convention will be held at 
the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, May 23-24. 

A native of Iowa and a graduate of 
Iowa State College, Berger has been 


WALTER C. BERGER 
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continuously engaged in work closely re- 
lated to agriculture. For more than 20 
years, he was associated, in sales and 
managerial capacities, with the feed man- 
ufacturing, flour milling and poultry in- 
dustries. During World War II, he 
served as director of the feed manage- 
ment division, War Food Administra- 
tion, and chairman of the feed committee 
of the Combined Food Board. 

From 1946 to 1952, Berger was pres- 
ident of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association. He resigned from that 
post to become executive vice-president 
of the Shea Chemical Corp. He accepted 
his present post in 1954. 

NCPA’s rules committee will meet 
Friday, May 20, and on Saturday if 
necessary. Association members. are 
urged to submit any proposed amend- 
ments to the rules in writing not later 


than April 23, as the by-laws provide 
that this must be done at least 30 days 
before the annual convention. John F. 
Moloney, acting  secretary-treasurer, 
Memphis, says that each proposed change 
should consist of writing out the entire 
rule or section, and recommends that it 
be accompanied by a letter setting forth 
why the proposal is desirable. Propo- 
nents of amendments also are asked to 
appear personally before the rules com- 
mittee in New Orleans. 


@ WILLIAM F. OSBORNE, 
Buffalo, has been transferred to Spencer 
Kellogg and Sons’ Decatur, IIl., office to 
work with HAROLD BOWEN on oilseed 
meal sales. R. E. PETERSON, manager 
of the oilseed meals division, announced 
that DON R. MARSH has been named to 
succeed OSBORNE. 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 


THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 
AND THERE'S WHERE 


"HINDOO" BAGGING 
PAYS OFF/ 


HINDOO 


OPEN WEAVE 


Bagging 


\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 
2-LB.2i-LB 
TARE 


a 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS” 


FPORT, MISS. GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
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In Boca Raton, Fla. 





Cotton Compressors 
Schedule Meeting 


@ National Cotton Compress and 
Cotton Warehouse Association 
will convene May 3-4. 


National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association will hold its 
eighteenth annual meeting May 3-4 in 
the Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., Association President N. C. 
Blackburn of Memphis has announced. 

Program and special committees will 


convene in Boca Raton May 2 to com- 
plete and present to the Association’s 
Board of Directors committee reports 
and program recommendations for 1955- 
6 


A panel discussion of interests and 
problems common to the cotton-ware- 
house industry, cotton-carrying railroads 
and other segments of the raw cotton 
industry will be conducted May 3, with 
participants representing the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners Association, Amer- 
ican Cotton Shippers Association, and 
the Association of American Railroads. 
W. T. Wynn of Greenville, Miss., presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Council of 
America, will be moderator. 

The second day of the convention will 
be devoted to receipt and approval of 
committee and officers reports, formu- 











Portable 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


VERSATILITY 


Meets all requirements of your unloading 
operation ... 
grains, cotton seed, peanuts, soybeans 
and other materials. 


ADAPTABILITY 


For any type job... 


speeds up the handling of 


unloading trucks 


lation of plans and programs for the 
1955-56 fiscal year and election of of- 
ficers. 

Throughout the meeting, manufactur- 
ers of cotton-handling and cotton-ser- 
vicing equipment will display their prod- 
ucts in the Cloister Lounge of the con- 
vention hotel. 

Social features of the convention will 
include a reception and annual dinner- 
dance May 38. Entertainment for the 
ladies will be a luncheon, a boat trip on 
the intra-coastal waterway, a tour of 
the hotel’s extensive gardens and green- 
houses and a tour by miniature railroad 
train through “Africa, USA,” simulated 
African country populated by native 
African animals, 

The convention will conclude with a 
meeting of the new Board of Directors 
May 5. 

Other Association officers are Harris 
F. Underwood of Lubbock, vice-presi- 
dent; John H. Todd of Memphis, 
executive vice-president and _ general 
counselor; Miss Louise Paine of Mem- 
phis, secretary; R. C. Tillinghast of Mem- 
phis, engineer; and Rufus Mock of 
Greenville, Miss., treasurer. 


Mississippi State Leader 


Loses Son in Accident 


Friends in the cotton industry of Dr. 
W. B. Andrews, Mississippi State Col- 
lege agronomist and author, have been 
saddened by the accidental death of his 
son, Clarence. The 11-year-old boy was 
found March 15, killed by grasping a 
short-circuited reading lamp in his home. 
In addition to his parents, he leaves an 
older brother. 


or boxcars into conveyors, or unloading 
and blowing direct to storage. We can 
handle your air-conveying requirements. 


EXCELLENT FOR 
COOLING MATERIAL 
WHILE IN STORAGE 





Crushers Honor Hulsey 


B. B. HULSEY, cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry leader who retired recently, was 
honored in Dallas on March 14 when 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
elected him to honorary membership for 
life. Hulsey was presented with the cer- 
tificate of honorary membership at a 
luncheon which followed a meeting of the 
directors of the Association and was at- 
tended by a large group of members of 
the industry and their wives. The retired 
former president of the Texas Associ- 
ation was with Swift and Co. in Dallas 
and is now raising cotton and cattle on 
his farm at Forney, Texas. 


IDEAL FOR LOADING TRUCKS 
AT GIN WAREHOUSES! 


laa AAG RAG 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST. — FRANKLIN 2-1314 — 














LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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TO MECHANICAL HARVESTING: stration Plant! 
















THE LUMMUS answer. ——— 


hibit Buildin 


THE NEW LUMMUS HOT 
AIR GRID CLEANER 


... which replaces the conventional 
hot air screen cleaner. It has much 
larger openings than screen ma- 
chines and so takes out larger 
pieces. Supplies warm-air-washed 
cleaning. Includes optional, retract- 
able boll-breaking attachment. 


THE NEW LUMMUS 
GRAVITY GRID CLEANER 
WITH RECLAIMER 


The reclaimer principle permits 
wider spaces between bars, hence 
takes out more trash and larger 
pieces without lint-loss. Does not 
drag cotton through the dirt, but 
carries it up and away, clean and 














undamaged. 


DOES WHAT SCREEN-TYPE CLEANERS CANNOT DO: 
TAKES OUT GREEN TRASH FROM MACHINE-PICKED 
AND INCOMPLETELY DEFOLIATED COTTON...DOUBLES 


GIN CLEANING EFFICENCY...CANNOT DAMAGE FIBRE 
OR CREATE NEPS 


Without structural changes these 


LUMMYUS units can be installed in most gins, 
COTTON GIN co and will produce a sample visibly 
e 


better on the warehouse floor. Brings 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Siete: Beces eddie, teeonne new business to gins. Ask for Bul- 


letin No. 633. 
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@ New Pink Bollworm 


Control Proposed 


NEW LEGISLATION to replace pre- 
vious pink bollworm control measures 
has been proposed in Texas by Repre- 
sentatives Gus Garrett and Menton Mur- 
ray. The new arrangement would re- 
construct a system whereby cotton grow- 
ers put $10 in escrow for each bale as a 
guarantee that stalks would be destroy- 
ed. 

If the grower fails to destroy the 
stalks, the $10, or any part necessary, 
can be used to “pay or compensate for 
the plow up or conditioning of property 
to render same safe from pink boll- 
worm danger.” 

Growers who plow under or destroy 
their stalks get the money back which 
they have placed in escrow. 


e Only for Cotton—The arrangement 
applies only to cotton growers, Garrett 
said. 

Some years ago, he recalled, the same 
arrangement was _ satisfactorily used. 
However, the method of selecting the 
escrow agent was challenged in court 
and the court held that the Commission- 
er of Agriculture did not have the au- 
thority to put the plan into operation. 
The plan itself was not attacked, Gar- 
rett said. 

The new measure would give the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture authority to 
call elections to set up districts which 
must each consist of at least three cot- 
ton-growing counties. The four Valley 
counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy 
and Starr would all be included in the 
same district. 

Elections are to be held each year at 





mw Brief . . . and to the Point 


K. P. EWING, USDA, told the 1955 
Western Production Conference in 
Phoenix that systemic insecticides 
promise to be one of the greatest 
steps in the history of insect con- 
trol, but that much research is 
necessary before this is accomp- 
lished. 
“Perhaps the phase of research that 
promises the greatest return and that 
needs expanding the most at the pres- 


ent time is the study of systemic in- 
secticides,” he commented. 





ginning time and the voting is to be 
done at the gins. The Commssioner of 
Agriculture is required to take bids of 
prospective escrow agents and he must 
accept the lowest or best bid. 

Each cotton grower is eligible to vote 
and only one vote is allowed each grow- 
er regardless of the number of bales 
ginned. A grower under the terms of the 
proposed bill is defined as “any person 
who has applied for and received a per- 
mit to plant cotton pursuant to author- 
ity vested’in the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture.” 


e Growers Must Approve—A majority 
of growers in each county must vote for 
the escrow plan before it can be put in- 
to operation. 

The assessment for each year is on 
the basis of bales ginned the year be- 
fore. The ginner will collect the deposits 
of $10 per bale and is required within a 





set time to turn the money over to the 
escrow agent. 

The escrow agent must be an “insti- 
tution organized under the laws of this 
State or of the United States to conduct 
a depository or fiduciary business.” 

The escrow agent must collect an es- 
crow fee of not more than one percent. 
When its profits from the plan exceed 
that one percent, the excess profits 
must be paid to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to be used for research and 
improvement of pink bollworm eradica- 
tion. 

All employees dealing with the escrow 
funds must be bonded. 

The act would appropriate $10,000 to 
get the system established. 

Garrett’s new measure would take the 
place of HB 212 which made each day’s 
failure to remove stalks a separate of- 
fense under the law. Under the law now 
in force, a grower can be fined for fail- 
ing to destroy the stalks, but he can let 
them remain as long as he wishes after 
he pays the fine, Garrett said. 


Drouth Not Ended, But New 
Mexico Moisture Better 


New Mexico’s drouth isn’t completely 
ended, but the situation is much better 
than a year ago, when 31 out of the 
state’s 32 counties were on drouth re- 
lief, according to H. B. Hening, secre- 
tary, New Mexico Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association, Albuquerque. 

Hening added, however, that stock- 
men of the state will be in a bad situa- 
tion, after three years of drouth, unless 
they get spring rains. 





Ginners! 


your invitation to visit us. 


This year we will again welcome our friends at our exhibit. 
last year, we will feature Elwood, our organist, and other added 
attractions to entertain you at our booth. 


Ww. L. GOBLE 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Se 








You'll always find a cordial welcome, either at our booth at 
the Ginners’ Convention ... or at our Waco Mill. 


This is 


As 


W. L. GOBLE, Jr. 
Vice Pres. and Mer. 











BRAZOS VALLEY COTTON OIL CO. INC. 


Waco, Texas 
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Yes, all over the country, the latest 


type French Mechanical Screw Presses 


; 
| 


are consistently producing the highest 
oil yields ever achieved by any me- 
chanical pressing process. Some mills 


equipped with latest designed French 





presses are producing finished meal 
with around 2.50% residual oil with 


highest quality premium products. 


u 


WRITE US TODAY . . . we will be happy to make arrangements for you to visit a nearby 
mill. Then you too may see the sensational results which are convincing oil mill operators 
everywhere that French mechanical screw presses are producing the greatest return 
on investment in oil mill machinery. 


REPRESENTATIVES FRENCH 
East of Mississippi Texas, New Mexico, THE OlL MILL 


Arkansas and Lovisiana Arizona and California 
MACHINERY CO. 


ee org Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas sit PIQUA, OHIO-—U.S. A. 
Export @ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. @ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 


90 West Street 
Mow York, Now York @ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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e Consumers Buy More 


Margarine, Butter 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE pur- 
chases of consumers surveyed by USDA 
during January were 15 and 10 percent 
larger, respectively, than in January of 
1954. Household buying of butter, as in- 
dicated by the reports of persons sur- 
veyed, has been larger than the month 
a year earlier in every month since last 
April. 

Margarine buying began to exceed 
that of a year earlier last October and 
has continued since at levels exceeding 
those of the comparable month of the 
previous year. 

Margarine purchases for household 
use during a 4-week period of January, 
1955, were reported at 104 million pounds, 


up nine million pounds from a year 
earlier. For the April, 1954-January, 
1955 period, margarine purchases by 
U.S. householders were reported two 
percent larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1953. 

The Department preliminary estimate 
of total domestic civilian use of mar- 
garine in both household and nonhouse- 
hold channels during April, 1954-Janu- 
ary, 1955, was reported five percent 
above the disappearance in April, 1953- 
January, 1954. Household purchases of 
margarine are estimated to make up 
about 90 percent of total domestic civil- 
ian use of margarine. 

Householders reported a drop in mar- 
garine purchases during January, 1955, 
of 3.5 million pounds from the preced- 
ing month. As was the case for butter, 
month-to-month changes in household 
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these features.. 





Wood’s “Sure-Grip” sheaves with the interchangeable bushings are easy 
to mount and quick to remove. Here’s all you do—choose a bushing bored 
to shaft size and slide sheave and bushing on shaft as one unit. Line up 
and tighten 3 cap screws, compressing the split, tapered bushing to a 


sure-grip on the shaft. 


To remove sheave, back off one cap screw part way to hold bushing 


in sheave during removal. 


Remove remaining cap screws, two in all but larger sizes, and insert 
them in back-off holes. Tighten evenly until sheave is loose on the shaft. 

You and your men in the shop will certainly appreciate these time and 
money saving features. So keep production on the go—ask your Wood’s 
Industrial Distributor for “Sure-Grip” Sheaves and Bushings. 


Be sure to get Wood’s 
new V-Belt Drive Man- 
ual #197—contains in- 
valuable data on how to 
design and select v-belt 
and pulleys, 
It’s free for the 


sheaves 
etc. 
asking. 





FP’ T.B. WOOD'S SONS CO. 








Mass. * Newark, N. J. 


Cambridge 





« Dallas, Texas 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





* Cleveland, Ohio 
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purchases of margarine had been up- 
ward since last July. 

The average of prices paid for mar- 
garine by householders in this survey 
was 25.7 cents per pound in January, 
1955, unchanged from a month earlier, 
but one cent less per pound than a year 
earlier. 

About 63 percent of all families re- 
ported margarine purchases in a 4-week 
period of January, 1955, compared with 
59 percent in January, 1954. The per- 
centage of all families buying margarine 
was higher each month than a year 
earlier during October, 1954-January, 
1955 but had been lower each month in 
the April-September, 1954 period than 
in the corresponding months of 1953. 

Twenty percent of all families re- 
ported buying both butter and margar- 
ine in January 1955, while 11 percent 
bought neither. The reported percentage 
buying both was just above average for 
the April, 1954-January, 1955, period, but 
the percentage buying neither in Janu- 
ary, 1955, was somewhat below average. 


Six-Point Plan Adopted 


To Stimulate Exports 


The Export Committee of the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association has 
recently adopted a six-point program to 
stimulate cotton exports and elmiminate 
surpluses. 

Pointing out that there must be both 
short and long range goals to regain 
foreign markets, the committee, at a 
meeting in Memphis, recommended: 

1. That necessary steps be taken to 
keep American cotton competitive in 
world markets and to dispose of present 
surpluses. 

2. That necessary steps be taken to 
secure a minimum 14 million bale annual 
consumption in combined domestic and 
foreign markets. 

3. That it is essential to maintain 
parity supports on agricultural commod- 
ities as long as labor and industry re- 
tain rigid wages and tariffs. 

4. That necessary action be initiated 
to protect the domestic mills from com- 
petitive inequalities resulting from these 
export policies. 

5. That all present long range pro- 
grams dealing with increased consump- 
tion be supported. 

6. That the National Cotton Ginners 
Association co-operate to the fullest to- 
ward the accomplishment of these aims. 


Ward Gives Price Facts 


To Cattlemen’s Board 


A. L. Ward, Dallas, Educational Di- 
rector, National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, spoke at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion in Dallas on March 21. 

Ward was invited to meet with the 
group, with whom he has worked close- 
ly for many years, to explain the policy 
of NCPA on cottonseed price supports 
and to discuss prices of cottonseed feed 
products. 

The invitation resulted from discus- 
sion of the matter at the meeting of 
American National Cattle Association 
recently and prompt action by the Ed- 
ucational Service to point out facts about 
NCPA policies and cottonseed feed prod- 
ucts. 
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Our Congratulations 


to the 


Nation’s No. 1 Ginner 


J. F. (Skeets) McLaurin 


Bennettsville, S. Carolina 


Mr. McLaurin owns and operates four Cen-Tennial Combi- 
nation Ninety Saw Gins. He states, “My combination gins 
have given me outstanding performance. The combination 
gin, in my estimation, has every important feature that is required for modern ginning . . . HIGH 
CAPACITY, EASY TO OPERATE, SAFETY BREAST RELEASE, SMOOTH SAMPLE, LOW 
UPKEEP, ACTUALLY DOES MORE CLEANING AND MOTING DURING THE GINNING 
OPERATION!” 























WELCOME GINNERS! See this Revolutionary Gin at the Annual Convention of the Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association at Dallas, Texas, April 4-5-6. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Climatic Conditions and Cotton Production 


The influence of climate on cotton production is summarized in this 
paper and specific conditions at Texas points in recent seasons are 
analyzed in comparison with the qualities of lint produced. 


By EARL E. BERKLEY 


Director, Fiber & Spinning Laboratory, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


OTTON’s native habitats are the 

temperate and _ tropical regions 
throughout the world. Wild cottons 
grow in moist climates, but character- 
istically inhabit desert areas. Cultivated 
cottons can be adapted to a wide range 
of climatic conditions, but are limited 
to the warmer parts of the temperate 
and tropical climates with a relatively 
long growing season between spring and 
fall frosts. 

Although cotton plants are sensitive 
to cold temperatures, they are also sen- 
sitive to excess heat. When the tempera- 
ture exceeds a certain limit, the cotton 
plant tends to stop growing and will 
cease to bloom until the heat abates un- 
less there is an abundance of moisture 
in the soil. As the temperature goes up, 
additional water is needed to cool the 
soil and supply the plants with moisture. 
Theoretically, there is, therefore, an 
ideal climate for the commercial produc- 
tion of cotton. 


e Influences Staple Length—To a large 
extent, the length of the growing season 
required to produce a mature crop of 
cotton is proportional to the staple 
length. Short staple cottons can be 
grown successfully in short seasons, but 
long seasons are required for long staple 
cottons. In general, the length of the 
season in temperate climates would be 
from spring frost to fall frost. In trop- 
ical and semi-tropical climates, it would 
be from the time the air became warm 
enough in the spring to plant cotton un- 
til the cut-out period (maximum sum- 
mer heat), or from mid-summer until 
late fall after the maximum heat is over. 
There is a limit, therefore, to the staple 
length that can be grown even in trop- 
ical areas where water is a limiting fac- 
tor. 

It is not known at what temperature 
the cotton plant cuts out and ceases to 
grow when the night temperature falls 
below 50° F.; nor is it entirely clear 
how long it will continue to grow after 
the temperature exceeds 100° F., or how 
much water it takes to compensate for 
a given temperature. The cut-out period 
is dependent upon the soil and the mois- 
ture, particularly the humus in the soil 
and the available water for cooling by 
evaporation as well as for supplying the 
plant. The evaporation tends to cool the 
soil and thus reduce the effective tem- 
perature. It is indicated from previous 
studies that when the night tempera- 
tures drop below 60° F. the growth slows 
down; and when the thermometer drops 


Figure 1.—On the right, the chart 
shows the number of days the night 
temperature stayed above 50° and 
60° F., and the number of days the 
day temperature reached 100°F. or 
higher, averaged by location for the 
five-year period, 1950-54, inclusive, 
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below 50° F. consistently, that growth is 
very, very slow indeed. It is also indi- 
cated that when the temperature exceeds 
100° F. for more than five consecutive 
days and the soil is medium to dry, there 
is little or no growth and what flowers 
that open are shed almost immediately. 
Here again the temperature effect de- 
pends upon the amount of water that can 
be used to cool the soil. 


e Growing Periods Analyzed—Assum- 
ing that water is limited, as it was in 
the past year in the Central Texas area, 
the growing period of cotton would then 


be the number of days between the date 


in the spring when the night tempera- 
tures exceeded 50° F. consistently and be- 
fore the fall temperatures dropped be- 
low 50° F. consistently, less the days of 
excess heat. If the average number of 
days of 50° F. and 60° F. temperature 
in the Texas area are plotted on a bar 
chart (Figure 1), it will be observed 
that for all of the state going north to 
approximately Austin there is an am- 
ple growing season. Going farther north 
from Austin, there would be an ample 
growing season except on the High Plains 
and where the temperature exceeds 


(Continued on Page 58) 





340 THE NUMBER OF DAYS THE NIGHT TEMPERATURE 
STAYED ABOVE 50°F AND 60°F, AND THE NUMBER 
320 OF DAYS THE DAY TEMPERATURE REACHED 100°F 
AND HIGHER, AVERAGED BY LOCATION FOR THE 

5-YEAR PERIOD 1950-1954 INCLUSIVE 
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a Cotton Ginning Machinery 


Manufactured by 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
OF TEXAS, INC. 


Phone RI-9441 P.O. Box 7763 Dallas, Texas 
Phone EL-3661 P.O. Box 1517 Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone 8-1133 P.O. Box 2685 Memphis, Tenn. 


“SAFETY GIN” Phone 6-0226 P.O. Box 3260 Fresno, Calif. 


WITH 


RECIPRO LINT CLEANING BAR 





The following carry a stock of Murray repair parts: 


Lubbock Hardware & Supply Co. El Paso Machine Works 
Phone 3-4338—607-609 Main St. Phone 3-7484—P. O. Box 1241 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS EL PASO, TEXAS 


Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. Wonder State Mfg. Co. 
Phone 6-8311—P. O. Box 671 Phone Cedar 2-7754 
McALLEN, TEXAS PARAGOULD, ARK. 


Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. Delta Machine Co. 


Phone Alpine 4-7118—P. O. Box 2267 Phone 1225—P. O. Box 366 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


iN = 7 
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@ Blackland Cotton 
Rotations Pay 


TEXAS Research Foundation at Renner 
advocates the following two ways for 
Blackland farmers of Texas to grow 
more cotton per acre on restricted acres. 

“The two ways are two different 
farming systems in which cotton plays 
the leading role,” T. C. Longnecker said. 
“The systems are the results of a 10- 
year cotton research program at the 
Foundation.” 

He listed the two systems as follows: 

1. A four-year rotation of cotton, 
grain sorghum, and a _ two-year sod 
crop composed of button clover and 
brome grass. 

2. A three-year rotation of cotton and 
grain sorghum with hubam clover as a 
soil-improving crop. 

“The first system produced an annual 
average yield of 994 pounds of seed 
cotton an acre at Renner during the 
past seven years,” Longnecker said. “It 
paid $3.58 for every $1 invested in fer- 
tilizer.” 

Applications of fertilizer to the sod in 
the first system were 50 pounds of ni- 
trogen and 80 pounds of phosphorus an 
acre the first year and 50 pounds of ni- 
trogen the second year. The cotton and 
grain sorghum each got 40 pounds of 
nitrogen and 40 pounds of phosphorus 
an acre. 

He cited system No. 1’s high yields 
at 1,191 pounds of seed cotton in 1949; 
1,899 pounds in 1950;928 in 1951, and 
1,011 in 1953. “Even during the impos- 
sible, drouth-ridden year of 1954, this 
system gave 607 pounds of seed cotton 
to the acre,” he added. 

“The annual average yield of the 
second system for the seven years was 
927 pounds of seed cotton to the acre, 
and fertilizer paid off $2.60 for every 
$1 invested in it.” 

He said the cotton and grain sorghum 
got 40 pounds of nitrogen and an equal 
amount of phosphorus an acre. The hu- 
bam received 40 pounds of phosphorus. 

High yields of the second system were 
1,210 pounds of seed cotton in 1949; 
1,719 in 1950; 894 in 1951, and 850 in 
1953, with 610 pounds in drouthy 1954 
—a yield slightly higher than the pre- 
ferred system’s 607 pounds. 

For farm lands continuously in cot- 
ton, a winter cover of common vetch, 
disked under in the spring, and fertil- 
izer applications on the cotton of 40 
pounds each of nitrogen and phosphorus 
to the acre, are recommended. 

This continuous cotton system showed 
an annual average yield at Renner of 
870 pounds of seed cotton, with high 
yields of 1,205 pounds in 1949; 1,361 in 
1950; 875 in 1951, and 924 in 1953. The 
drouth yield was 576 pounds. This sys- 
tem paid $1.79 for every $1 invested in 
fertilizer. 

The Foundation started the cotton 
farming systems in 1948 after earlier 
cotton research had made it obvious that 
Blackland soil fertility must be raised 
if cotton farmers could continue to meet 
competition. 

“To date the experiments indicate 
that cotton can be grown profitably on 
the Blacklands, that cotton has a definite 
place in a balanced system of farming 
and that cotton can remain as one of 
the major cash crops in the farm econ- 
omy of the region,” Longnecker conclud- 
ed. 
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Package Cotton Program 


Stressed in Louisiana 


Louisiana farmers are being urged to 
carry on complete cotton demonstrations 
in 1955, and Extension specialists are 
asking agents in cotton parishes to work 
for complete package-type programs. 

“The best growers are already carry- 
ing out most of these practices, but their 
returns will continue to be limited until 
they carry out all of the recommended 
practices,” I. W. Carson, associate agron- 
omist, and A. Wasson, Extension 
agronomist, recently commented. 

They recommend the following prac- 
tices for a complete demonstration in 
1955: 

1. Prepare 
inches. 

2. Fertilize to maximum experiment 
station recommendations based on a re- 
cent soils test. 

3. Plant an adapted variety. 

4. Plant seed that are not more than 
two years from breeder. Delinted and 


deep seedbed, 9 to 12 








treated seed of high germination are 
recommended. 

5. The stand should be approximately 
20,000 plants per acre. 

6. Cultivate shallow and often enough 
to control weeds and grass until plants 
completely shade the soil or until bolls 
are mature. 

7. Control all harmful insects. 

8. Pick clean and gin dry. 


Irrigation Hikes Cotton 


Yields for Carolinas 


Irrigation increased cotton yields 10 
to 30 percent on farms surveyed in the 
area of the Carolinas served by Carolina 
Power and Light Co. A survey by the 
firm, published in a booklet, Drouth or 
Dollars, gives the results from irriga- 
tions for various crops. 

One of the irrigation farmers inter- 
viewed, S. R. Bryant of Loris, said, “If 
I didn’t have the money to buy a sys- 
tem, I would mortgage something to get 
enough to buy one.” 


She Will Star at Ice Show in Dallas 


SHOWN HERE is Linda Guess, one of the skaters who will entertain visitors at 
the annual convention of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association at the State Fair 
Grounds in Dallas. She and other members of Dallas Figure Skating Club, along with 
others, will present the show at 8 p.m., April 5, in the Ice Arena. Other convention 
entertainment plans and the business program are discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
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solid reasons why it pays 
to standardize on LINK-BELT IDLERS 


1 STRONG, RIGID FRAMES sup- 
port rolls in perfect alignment. 
Rolls are securely held in place 
but can be easily removed for 
inspection and service. 


5 POSITIVE, COMBINATION GREASE SEAL 
unit retains lubricant, prolongs bearing 
life. The most effective seal offered in 


idlers today! 


Get the right idler 


from industry’s most 


comprehensive line 


2 CONCENTRIC ROLLS have 
smooth surfaces and rounded 
edges. Machine-made, continu- 
ous welds prevent entrance of 
dirt and moisture—assure hop- 
free rotation. 


6 ROLLS consist of a counterbored outer 
shell plus a full-length, heavy central 
tube of 34¢-in. steel. Both tube and shell 


3 HUSKY, HIGHEST QUALITY 
BEARINGS, free and easy turn- 
ing, provide concentricity and 
perfect alignment for smooth 
operation, minimum belt wear, 
low power requirements. 


4 SAFE, CONVENIENT GREASE 
FITTINGS provide ease of lubri- 
cation. Extensions can be fur- 
nished for greater accessibility 
in out-of-the-way locations. 


7 HEX NUTS provide bearing adjustment 
at shaft ends and prevent rotation in serv- 
ice. Nuts prevent bracket from spreading 


are welded to dished steel heads to main- 


under unusual impact. 


tain balance and bearing alignment. 


Link-Belt makes more than 500 
belt conveyor idlers in 34 types. 
You can select from light, me- 
dium or heavy-duty 20° trough- 
ing idlers, two types of 45° idlers, 
flat belt, belt training, rubber 
cushion and the new Link-Belt 
variable troughing idler. Most are 
built in a broad range of roll 


diameters and belt widths with 
matching return idlers. Ask your 
Link-Belt sales representative or 
distributor for new 48-page Book 
2416. 


got 2 
> 


LINK qte he 


<> 


—— 


BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying 
Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, 
.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 


Facto 
N.S. 
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Flaming and Mechanical 
Methods for Weed Control 


Results of tests under Arizona conditions are 
outlined in this paper, presented at the recent 
Western Cotton Production Conference. 


By E. R. HOLEKAMP 


T HE USE of flaming to supplement 
mechanical methods for weed con- 
trol in cotton is not a new subject, but 
receives much attention because of the 
existing and increasing weed infesta- 
tions and the expense of good weed con- 
trol. Some good results have been ob- 
tained with flaming at the Marana 
Farm of the University of Arizona. Me- 
chanical methods include a wide variety 
of equipment but this discussion will in- 
clude only those that were used. 

Our weed control investigations with 
mechanical cultivation and mechanical 
cultivation supplemented with flaming 
for the past two years at the Marana 
Farm have been primarily concerned 
with the period from the cotton seedling 
to layby time. During this period there 
were two distinctive periods of weed 
control, one extending from cotton seed- 
ling stage to the first post-planting ir- 
rigation and the other during the period 
of rapid growth and frequent irrigations. 


e Similar to Farm Operations — Our 
work at Marana Farm has been on fair 
sized plots. Each individual plot con- 
sisted of four rows, one-quarter mile 
long or approximately 0.4 acre, giving 
us operations very similar to those on 
farms. Most data presented in this dis- 
cussion will be based on plots of this 
size, except that for weed control counts. 
Weed control data were taken from the 
two center rows of the plots at three lo- 
cations, near the center and 200 feet in 
from each end. The weed sampling areas 
were equivalent to 0.01 acre per row. 

Preliminary investigations, prior to 
our work at Marana, included various 
equipment. Early investigations using 
the rotary hoe were discouraging in 
heavy working soils and caused us to dis- 
continue their use, although there is an 
apparent interest in this tool in the 
Yuma area. Essentially, it is a high speed 
tool that is used in small cotton. An- 
other machine, the rotary cross harrow, 
was tried and showed some promise. Af- 
ter flame cultivation was condemned by 
farmers before 1950, our early investi- 
gations with a hand pushed model proved 
that flaming was a help in the control of 
annual weeds. Also, investigations in- 
cluded all types of mechanical equip- 
ment in use at that time. 


e Methods Outlined — With these pre- 
liminary considerations, we established 
the following weed control practices in 
experimental plots on the Marana Farm 
in 19538: 

A. No flaming. Light dirting using 
frequent mechanical cultivations with 
one dirting of the drill to leave a low 
row profile. 

B. No flaming. Heavy dirting using 
frequent cultivations with continued 
dirting of the drill row. This treatment 
resembles common practices in Arizona. 
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C. Flamed. Heavy dirting, cultivation 
same as B. 

D. Flamed. 
tion same as A. 


Light dirting, cultiva- 


e Equipment Described—The equipment 
used in these tests for mechanical culti- 
vation included sweeps, cultivator disks 
and the flame cultivator. Early cultiva- 
tions, prior to the first post-planting ir- 
rigation, were all alike and required 
three cultivations using the cultivator 
disks set close to cut away from the 
row; leaving only a six to eight inch 
band of undisturbed soil along the cot- 
ton plants to reduce the required hoeing 
to the minimum. Three 14-inch sweeps 
were used to cultivate middles between 
the rows and to fill the furrow left by 
the disk. The sweeps had sufficient over- 
lap to cut all weeds. For the third cul- 
tivation, built-up furrowing sweeps were 
used in the middles to open the irriga- 
tion furrow. The fourth cultivation was 
similar to the first three except that the 
disks were set one-inch further apart. 
In 1954, flaming was begun at this time 
on treatments C and D. 


For the fifth cultivation, the cultiva- 
tor disks were reset to throw dirt to- 
ward the rows to cover small weeds that 
were germinated by the irrigation. Gen- 
erally, the disks were set 17 inches 
apart on the leading edge and 10 inches 
apart on the trailing edge. Flaming be- 
gan with this cultivation in 1953. Culti- 
vation thereafter for the heavy dirting 
used similar settings with only minor 
adjustments to fit the profile. The use 
of cultivator disks for the light dirting 
treatment was discontinued after one 
dirting. 

The total number of cultivations was 
nine in 1953 and eight in 1954. Three to 
five flamings were used as_ needed. 
Treatment D in 1953 differed slightly 





Table I.—Yields of cotton and grades of cotton 
obtained with different cultivation practices for 
weed control. 




















Average 
Machine grade for 
picked first pick- 
seed cotton, ing, USDA 
Ibs. per grade 
Treatments Year acre index 4 
Light dirting 1953 2865 99.8 
without flaming 1954 2968 90.7 
Average _.. 2917 95.3 
Heavy dirting....... 1953 2895 99.8 
without flaming 1954 2908 90.7 
Average _.. 2902 95.3 
Heavy dirting...... 1953 2865 100.5 
with flaming. 1954 2927 94.9 
Average _. 2896 97.7 
Light dirting.... 1953 2820 100.5 
with flaming... 1954 2978 94.9 
Average . 2899 97.7 
1SM=104, M=100, SLM=94, LM=85. 
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E. R. HOLEKAMP is Assistant Agri- 
cultural Engineer at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 


from that followed in 1954. One devia- 
tion was used in this program. The ro- 
tary cross harrow was used in place of 
the first flaming. The rotary cross har- 
row is an aggressive piece of equipment 
and should only be used on raised beds 
to permit trash to fall out. Operating 
speed was 3.3 mph and cotton ranged 
from 8 to 18 inches tall. An average of 
206 cotton plants per acre were uprooted 
or severely damaged. The damage to 
cotton was more severe in cloddy soil. 
Weed control was good. 


The flame cultivator was mounted on 
the tractor with the regular cultivator 
to keep operational costs at a minimum. 
The flame cultivator was operated at 
speed of 3.0 to 3.4 mph. Gas pressure 
was maintained at 30 psi for all the tests. 
Burners were set at an angle of 45° from 
horizontal and 8 to 10 inches from the 
center of the row so that the flame struck 
2 to 3 inches from the base of the plants 
on the burner side of the row. Flaming 
was usually started with the first or 
second cultivation, one or two weeks af- 
ter the first post planting irrigation. 
This irrigation usually brings on many 
annual weeds. At this time cotton was 
generally 8 to 10 inches tall and had 
sufficient stalk diameter to withstand 
the heat of flaming. It may be well to add 
that hand hoeing was continued in these 
plots for control of escaping weeds. 


e Did Not Influence Yield—Results of 
these tests show that flaming has not 
decreased or increased the cotton yields. 
(Table I). Some improvement in grade 
of machine picked cotton can be expect- 
ed, due to better weed control obtained 
in these plots. These grades are based on 
the first picking of seven to eight bales 
from the flamed and unflamed plots 
each year. The grade improvement was 
small in 1953, and amounted to about 
% grade for 1954. All these plots were 
machine picked and 89.2 percent of all 
the cotton was harvested. No specific 
differences in machine picking effi- 
ciencies were noted for the high and low 
beds or for flamed plots. 

A count of weeds after the second 
flaming and sixth cultivations shows 
that heavy dirting certainly is effective 
in weed control at this time for annual 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Fairbanks-Morse diesel cuts power costs 80% 


The records of this cotton gin show that power costs have 
dropped 80% since the installation of this 375-horsepower 
Opposed Piston diesel gin engine. 

This small, compact Model 38F powers their four stand, 
80-saw brush gin, unit feeders, 2 driers, inclined cleaner 
impact cleaner, four saw-type lint cleaners, in addition to 
the press. And with the increase in power over the engine 
replaced, there is adequate power for all future expansion. 


To quote the owner, “This O-P engine fulfills every 
requirement for economical, dependable power for cotton 
ginning, including also the desirable characteristics of sim- 
plicity and ease of operation.’’ 

You can get a survey of your power requirements and 
savings possibilities without obligation. 

Write to: Fairbanks-Morse, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa, St. Louis or Chicago. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES «RAIL CARS « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY « PUMPS « SCALES » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT » MOWERS * MAGNETOS 
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USDA Releases Test Results 
On Cotton Fiber, Spinning 


Summary of Fiber and Spinning Test 
Results for Some Varieties of Cotton 
Grown by Selected Cotton Improve- 
ment Groups, Crop of 1954, is the re- 
cent information bulletin published by 
the USDA. 

The study was planned and conducted 
under the direction of John W. Wright, 
chief, standards and testing branch of 
the USDA’s cotton division. Special re- 
search credit was given field laboratories 
at Clemson, S.C., Stoneville, Miss., Col- 
4 Station, Texas, and Mesilla Park 


A copy of this Agriculture Information 
Bulletin, No. 137, may be obtained by 
writing the USDA Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Washington, D.C. 


International Conference 


To Discuss Arid Lands 


Arid lands problems will be discussed 
at a series of meetings from April 26 
to May 4 at Albuquerque and Socorro, 
N.M., under sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Dr. Anton H. Berkman, El Paso, 
finance chairman, reports that several 
thousand dollars have been contributed 
by New Mexico firms and individuals, in- 
cluding cotton growers and ginners, to 
finance the international meeting. 

Scientists from all over the world will 
discuss every” phase of the desert and 
its problems. 


e Sampler for Bales 


Is Demonstrated 


A SAMPLER said to produce a repre- 
sentative cross section of a bale of cot- 
ton was demonstrated recently to about 
100 California ginners and cotton grow- 
ers at McFarland Cooperative Gin in 
Kern County. George Haddican, foun- 
dryman at Delano, Calif., demonstrated 
the machine, which he estimated would 
cost $5,000 to install, but said would 
pay for itself in a short time. 

Haddison said that the machine could 
be installed in all types of saw gins 
with a minimum rearrangement of the 
gin equipment. He said that the sampling 
system permits samples to be obtained 
without damage to the bale covering, re- 
duces the margin of error in sampling, 
and provides serviceable samples neces- 
sary in marketing cotton. 

It extracts, accumulates, presses and 
packages a consecutive series of por- 
tions of lint cotton taken from the lint 
flue during the ginning of a bale. Six 
of these portions of lint compose the 
packaged sample. The completed sam- 
ple, weighing 12 to 16 ounces, is pack- 
aged in a paper wrapper. 

Present at the demonstration were the 
managers and their boards of directors 
of the following cooperative gins: Ma- 
dera, Bakersfield, Hanford, Laton, Tu- 
lare, Visalia, Buttonwillow, Tipton, Was- 
co, Rosedale, Arvin, McFarland and 
Delano. 


@ CHARLES TRICKEY, form- 
erly at Abilene, now manages the mixed 
feed operations of Western Cottonoil Co. 
at San Angelo, Texas. 


North Carolina Reports 
Soil Fumigation Tests 


H. R. Garriss, in charge, plant path- 
ology, North Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice, has released a report on 1954 
strip-test demonstrations in control of 
cotton diseases through soil fumigation. 

Yield records from 11 locations showed 
substantial gains through fumigation in 
five cases, moderate gains in two and no 
profit in four cases. 


Where growers suspect nematodes to 
be a limiting factor in cotton production, 
Garriss says, they should consider fum- 
igating strips in fields, leaving other 
parts untreated, in order to determine if 
fumigation is profitable under their 
conditions. 


© Former Crop Duster 


Now Heads Airline 


A PIONEER in cotton crop dusting and 
former Louisiana county agent is now 
head of one of the nation’s leading air- 
lines. He is C. E. Woolman, president 
and general manager of Delta-C. & S. 
Airlines. 

Thirty years ago Woolman was county 
agent for Ouachita Parish where he co- 
operated with B. R. Coad of the Cotton 
Experiment Station at Tallulah, La., in 
airplane spraying of cotton fields to 
control boll weevils. 

The two men later formed the first 
crop dusting plane service which grew 
and developed until it became the na- 
tion’s fifth largest airline, as well as 
continuing to provide dusting service for 
thousands of farmers. 
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© Cotton and Oil Sold 


USDA has authorizea the sale of cotton- 
seed oil valued at $2.4 million to Chile, 
and announced that the prime crude or 
once refined cottonseed oil will be pur- 
chased in accordance with terms and 
conditions contained in Announcement 
NO-CS-11, available from New Orleans 
Commodity Office, USDA, Wirth Build- 
ing, 120 Marais Street, New Orleans 
16. 

Pakistan also is buying about $29.4 
million worth of U.S. farm commodities, 
principally raw cotton (about $20.4 mil- 
lion worth). Details of the agreement 
which have just been announced show 
that Pakistan will exchange cotton with 
other countries for cotton yarn and 
cloth needed by Pakistan. 

Also included are $3 million worth, or 
approximately 3.6 million pounds of to- 
bacco; $2 million worth, or approximate- 
ly four million pounds of ghee, and about 
$1 million worth, or approximately 8.5 
million pounds of linseed oil, drummed 
basis. 

The commodities will be purchased 
through U.S. private exporters. A por- 
tion of the Pakistan rupees which will 
accrue to the U.S. under the program 
will be used for the development of 
new markets for additional U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities in Pakistan. The 
sales will supplement normal Pakistan 
dollar purchases in the U.S 

Pakistan normally is a cotton-export- 
ing nation. Unfavorable growing condi- 
tions last season, however, have made it 
necessary for that country to supple- 
ment its raw cotton supply. The other 
commodities involved in the program are 
needed for immediate consumption in 
Pakistan. 


© Pests Sharecropping 


SHARECROPPING with insects is the 
fate of every farmer in the world, but 
few realize how much of the crops in- 
sect pests get. George C. Decker, IIli- 
nois Experiment Station entomologist, 
told the recent meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association in 
St. Louis that the most insidious and 
least understood insect foes of the farm- 
er live below the surface and attack the 
roots of plants. 

Soil insecticides, which are being used 
on an increasing scale, are the answer 
for these destructive pests, other speak- 
ers at the convention said. 

Another pest—annual weeds — may 
cost cotton growers upward of $70 per 
acre, specialists at U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Shafter, Calif., found last year. 
The toll includes loss in yield and mar- 
ket value of cotton as well as the 
added expense of eliminating weeds in 
the field. 


© Quarantined Premises 


PREMISES that have been placed under 
Khapra beetle quarantine regulations by 
USDA are listed in a notice issued by 
the Department. All of the warehouses, 
mills and other premises are located in 
Arizona, California and New Mexico. 
Copies of the publication are available 
from W. L. Popham, chief, Plant Pest 
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Control Branch, USDA, Washington 25. 

USDA and Dow Chemical Co. have 
cooperated in a test in which Khapra 
beetles were killed by wrapping a mil- 
lion-cubic-foot warehouse in gastight 
covers and treating the entire building 
with 2.5 tons of methyl bromide fumi- 
gant. Ten days later entomologists ex- 
amined 150,000 insects and all were 
dead; after 30 days, 500,000 Khapra 
beetles examined were dead. A 90-day 
report will be made soon. 

Colorado has announced continuation 
of its inter-state quarantine for the bee- 
tle, authorities saying that the federal 
regulations do not provide adequate pro- 
tection. 


© More Trash After Frost 


COTTON HARVESTED by machine af- 
ter frost has consistently contained more 
sticks and leaf trash than cotton defoli- 
ated and harvested before trash in two 
years of tests at Chickasha, Okla. The 
Station points out, however, that other 
factors influencing machine harvesting 
must be considered and the research 
is continuing. 


© Rustlers Ride City Dump 


HOGNAPPING is rampant at San Luis 
Obispo in California. Six young men are 
in jail charged with grand theft as the 
result of the rustling of some 106 pork- 
ers from the city garbage dump where 
they regularly dined. The culprits con- 
fessed that they had made some $5,000 
during the last year from riding the 
range and rustling the dump. 

We doubt that the California crime 


wave had much to do with it, but Amer- 
ican Meat Institute warns that present 
plentiful pork supplies won’t last long. 
The pork peak was reached last Decem- 
ber and by May marketings of hogs are 
expected to be down below the million-a- 
month mark. 


© Exchange Sales Listed 


SALES on various cotton exchanges 
this season through February total: 
Memphis Cotton Exchange 3,304,335 
bales; Dallas 1,114,076; Lubbock 1,104,- 
062; Fresno 956,585; Houston 761,229; 
and New Orleans 552,217. 


© Research Aid Asked 


A REQUEST for a small fund for re- 
search on uses of Texas cottons has been 
made to the Texas Legislature by Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. Some 
of the work that the school is doing 
with cotton materials was discussed in 
the March 12 issue of The Press by 
Dean Pauline Beery Mack of the College 
of Household Arts and Sciences. The 
request for funds points out the need 
for research on durability of fabrics 
made from Texas grown cotton. It also 
outlines the experience and facilities 
available at TSCW to conduct such re- 
search. 


© Feed Calf Through Cow 


THE IMPORTANCE of feeding the calf 
through the cow is stressed in a recent 
statement by Al Lane, Arizona Exten- 
sion livestock specialist. Just a little 
extra feed this spring for the old cow 
can mean a vigorous, healthy and heavy 
calf. Supplemental feed is the answer, 
says Lane. For those who want to cut 
down on labor, he suggests mixing 25 to 
33 percent salt with one and one-half 
to two pounds, per head per day, of cot- 
tonseed meal. Another good supplement 
is one part dehydrated leaf meal to two 
parts of cottonseed meal. 





IRVIN H. FLEMING, JR. 


Educational Work in the Valley. 





report from that group; and Ralph Woodruff, chairman of the Valley re- 
search committee, will speak on the Valley research program. Dalton E. 
Gandy, field representative of NCPA’s Educational Service, will discuss 


Committee appointments and election and installation of new officers 
will be on the business agenda of the two-day session. 


Valley Group Plans 


Biloxi Convention 


@ VALLEY OILSEED Processors’ 
Association, Inc., in conjunction with 
the forty-third annual convention of 
the Arkansas Crushers, will convene 
for its twenty-first annual meeting 
March 28-29 in The Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Guest speakers scheduled to ad- 
dress the group March 29 will be 
Frank R. Ahlgren, editor-in-chief of 
the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn., who will speak on Agricul- 
tural Research Is Not Keeping Pace; 
and Robert Keeton, economist with 
the Procter and Gamble Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Market Outlook for Oilseed 
Products. 

Irvin H. Fleming, Jr., president, 
will formally open the meeting. 
John F. Moloney, acting secretary- 
treasurer of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, will deliver a 
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Dayton’s new cotton cleaner 


conversion drive=pays for 


itself in one season 


You can boost gin output and efficiency with Dayton’s new 
improved cotton cleaner conversion drive. This rugged drive 
in actual field testing practically eliminates choke-ups due to 
drive slippage and failures—all without costly equipment 
changes... paying for itself in a single season. 


In addition, you can be assured of maintaining accurate speed 
control throughout the cylinder train. Power loss and belt throw- 
offs are eliminated. No modification for gin equipment is nec- 
essary and installation is simple, fast and without need for special 
tools. Consisting of interchangeable single groove, variable flange 
sheaves and Dayton Endless *Cog-Belts, this new Dayton drive 
adapts itself to minor shaft center to center variations and pro- 
vides ample belt take-up adjustments for belt installation and 
tensioning. 

It will pay you to investigate this new Dayton cotton cleaner 
conversion drive today. Fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
The Dayton Rubber Company, Industrial Division, for all the 
money-saving facts. 


GOLDEN 


©D.R. 1955 *T.M, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 
Dayton Rubber Co., Industrial Division, Dayton 1, Ohio 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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Dayton Variable Flange 
Sheave permits use of Endless 
V-Belts—Easy to install 

easy to remove . . . complete- 
ly interchangeable. Patented 
design of variable flange per- 
mits individual adjustment 
for proper belt tension. 


Dayton *Cog-Belts provide these advantages— Multiple ply 
cord construction gives added strength. Actually delivers 40% 
more horsepower per belt. Unaffected by gin conditions of dust, 
oil or grease and dissipates static build-up. 


Dayton Rubber Company 

Industrial Division, Dayton 1, Ohio 

C) Send me free folder with additional facts about Day- 
ton’s New Cotton Cleaner Conversion Drive. 

1) Have my nearest Dayton distributor call on me with- 
out obligation. 


Name 





Company Name 





Address 
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SHOWN HERE are officers elected by Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation at the annual convention in Memphis. Left to right are W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, re-elected executive vice-president; R. S. Barnett, Altheimer, Ark., vice- 
president; W. H. Haslauer, East Prairie, Mo., president; Fred Carter, Lake City, 
Ark., vice-president; and Nancy Holland, Blytheville, re-elected assistant secretary. 


In Memphis, March 14-16 


Good Attendance at 





Exhibits, Meetings 


@ PROFIT Through Quality 
theme stressed. Two associations 
elect officers for 1955. 


Ginners of Arkansas, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and other nearby states thronged 
to Memphis March 14-16 to see the gin 
machinery and supplies exhibits by more 
than 50 firms at the fourth annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit and to attend 
the annual conventions of the Arkansas- 
Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Association and 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri organization, was in charge 
of the exhibit. 

W. H. Haslauer, East Prairie, Mo., 
who served as president for a portion of 
the last year following the death of the 
president, was elected president of Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation for a full term. 

Other officers elected by the Associa- 
tion included Fred Carter, Lake City, 
Ark., and R. S. Barnett, Altheimer, Ark., 
vice-president; W. Kemper Bruton, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; R. D. Hughes, Jr., 
secretary; and Nancy Holland, assistant 
secretary, all of Blytheville, Ark. 

John Wilder of Mason was named 
president of the Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and W. T. Pigott of 
Milan was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Vice-President is M. S. Wilson of 
Arlington. 

Profit Through Quality was the theme 


30 


of the meeting, carried out in the edu- 
cational portions of the exhibits and in 
the addresses and panel discussions. 
Research and education are the keys 
which can unlock the solution to many 
of the problems of cotton and the ginning 
industry and lead to more profitable 


operations, Harold A. Young, North Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., past president National 
Cotton Council, said in the featured ad- 
dress on March 14. 

Problems Which Affect Profit Through 
Quality were discussed on the opening 
day by a panel headed by Donald F. 
Mitchell, John E. Mitchell Co., Dallas, 
as moderator. On the panel were Robert 
Patterson, Trenton Cotton Oil Co., Tren- 
ton, Tenn.; Joe L. DeLaney, Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Joanna, S.C.; Charles 
Manly, Federal Compress Co., West 
Memphis, Ark.; E. J. Cure, president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation, Blytheville, Ark.; Homer Greene, 
Allen-Davis Gin Co., Matthews, Mo.; 
and Max Miller, Jr., farmer, Marianna, 
Ark. 

J. Ritchie Smith of the National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis, was moderator 
March 15 for another panel, Profit 
Through Quality from Harvest to Pack- 
age. Participating in the discussion were 
Runyan Deere, Arkansas Extension cot- 
ton specialist, Little Rock, Ark.; John 
Ross, USDA economist, Stoneville, Miss.; 
Charles A. Bennett, USDA senior engi- 
neer, Stoneville; Charles Merkel, USDA 
engineer - in - charge, Stoneville; and 
George Pfieffenberger, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis. 

Social functions included a fashion 
show for ginners wives, luncheons, ban- 
quets and floor shows. 


Hormone Effective in Meal 
And Pellets, Firm Says 


Stilbestrol, the hormone animal growth 
stimulant, is effective in pelleted feeds 
as well as in meal, Eli Lilly Co., manu- 
facturers, say. The use of this product 
was discussed March 12 in The Press by 
Garlon A. Harper, assistant director, 
Educational Service, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. 


OFFICERS elected by Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association at the annual con- 
vention in Memphis are shown here. Left to right are M. S. Wilson of Arlington, 
vice-president; W. T. Pigott of Milan, re-elected secretary-treasurer; and John 


Wilder of Mason, named president. 
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Lower-cost weed 
with new Du Pont “Karmex” DL 


"| plan to use ‘Karmex’ DL on 
my entire acreage in 1955,” re- 
ports S. J. Foose, Jr., Tchula, Miss. 
*T used ‘Karmex’ DL on 32 acres of 
cotton and was extremely pleased 
with the results. On these particular 
32 acres, there was simply no grass 
problem. Labor cost for cutting 
weeds and vines late in the season 
was minor. 

“T believe that chemical weed con- 
trol is the last step in cotton mech- 
anization and can be a tremendous 
help to Delta farmers. From my lim- 
ited observation, Du Pont ‘Karmex’ 
DL shows great promise.”’ 


ve 


"We found 'Karmex’ DL easy to 
use, and it gave good control of 
weeds and grass,”’ according to 
ClarenceMahurin, PickensPlantation, 
Pickens, Ark. ‘‘I believe ‘Karmex’ is 
one of the best—if not the best—pre- 
emergence chemicals available.”’ 


"'Karmex’ DL does the job...and 
at a lower cost per acre,” says 
Jerry Falls, Webb, Miss. “It gave us 
weed and grass control for six or 
seven weeks and was especially effec- 
tive on pigweed and cocklebur.” 
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Herbicide 


"We got our best and most economical weed and grass 
control from ‘Karmex,’” says Sam McNeil, Silver Leaf 
Plantation, England, Ark. “It’s the cheapest insurance 
we have found for weed and grass control in young cotton.” 


“Most satisfactory results on 60 acres of cotton treated 
with 'Karmex’ DL,”’ reports W. Taylor, Jr., Lake Planta- 
tion, Hughes, Ark. ‘‘Excellent control was noted on pigweed, 
cocklebur, and crab grass. ‘Karmex’ DL is very effective on 
our heavier soils where we have been unable to get good 
results from other compounds.”’ 


“Best pre-emergence weed chemical I’ve used,” says 
Dan Blanchard, Dixie, La. “I treated 100 acres of cotton 
with ‘Karmex’ DL and although I went through and chopped 
at 4 weeks, I believe the ‘Karmex’ would have held the weeds 
and grass for at least six or seven weeks. ‘Karmex’ is easy 
to use and even mixes easily in our hard water. I plan to 
treat every acre of cotton planted.”’ 





For free booklet on 
how pre-emergence 
weed control with 
new “Karmex” DL 
can cut the cost of 
producing cotton, 
write Du Pont, Gras- 
selli Chemicals Dept., 
1100 E. Holcombe 


“‘Karmex”’ DL Herbicide for cotton: 


Kills weeds and grasses up to eight weeks. 
Convenient to use, “Karmex" DL is a liquid; 
available in one-half-gallon cans; mixes easily 
with water. 

Non-volatile . . . can't make fumes or vapor to 
drift. 

Low toxicity means no special hazard to users 
or to farm animals. Blvd., Houston, Tex. 
Doesn't corrode equipment; presents no fire or 112 W. Ferry St., 
hazard. St. Louis 7, Mo. 











““Karmex DL 


Herbicide 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 





Council Names Speakers, 
Dates for Delta Day 


Two outstanding personalities asso- 
ciated with agricultural policies on na- 
tional and international levels will be 
featured guest speakers at the twentieth 
annual meeting of Delta Council. 

Council President William A. Crabill 
of Marks, Miss., announced the speakers 
and set the date for the big Delta Day 
meeting as Thursday, May 12. The as- 
sembly will be held on the campus of 
Delta State College at Cleveland, Miss., 
scene of past Council meets. Several 
thousand members and guests from 
throughout the Midsouth are expected 
to attend. 

Addressing the 1955 Delta Council 
meeting will be Allen J. Ellender, U.S. 


Senator from Louisiana and chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
and Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs and 
alternate governor of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund. 

“The Council has grown into a dy- 
namic, nationally-noted service organi- 
zation in its twenty-year history,” Cra- 
bill said. “We anticipate another suc- 
cessful annual meeting, and feel certain 
that our two outstanding speakers will 
attract visitors from throughout the 
Midsouth area for the anniversary oc- 
casion.” 

The Delta Day meeting will be high- 
lighted by election of Council officers 
and directors, a discussion of Council 
policies and resolutions, and the addresses 
of the guest speakers. Crabill will give 
a report on the activities of Delta Coun- 





of the 


LINT CLEANER 


. is due to the cleaner’s 
superb ability to gently comb 
and straighten lint fibers. In 
doing this the cleaner ups the 
grade of the cotton and turns 
out the best possible sample. 





The Outstanding Success 


beh pEicte} do) i | 


The buyer of a Moss-Gordin lint cleaner is assured of highest quality compon- 
ents. The Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc. salutes the Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner 
Company, America’s largest exclusive manufacturer of lint cleaners, on its 
splendid service to the cotton industry. 


“Good saws to good lint cleaning are important like good saws to good ginning!” 


Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc. 


The largest exclusive manufacturers of gin saws in America. 


Phone TAylor-0389 « 
500 SOUTH HASKELL, DALLAS, TEXAS 


COTTON BELT 
GIN SAWS 


selected by the Moss-Gordin 
Lint Cleaner Company for use 
in its cleaner, help maintain the 
uniform quality and perform- 
ance of this fine cleaner year 
after year. 


Phone FAirdale-9603 
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cil during 1954-55 in the annual presi- 
dent’s address. 

The Women’s Committee of Delta 
Council is planning another program to 
give recognition to men and women wear- 
ing standout cotton fashions to the 
meeting. A barbecue luncheon on the 
Delta State College campus will be 
served to those attending the large as- 
sembly. 


New Principle Will Help 
Prevent Gin Choke-Ups 


A new principle in conversion drives 
to provide take-up on endless V-belts 
will help spell victory over the chronic 
and costly problem of “choke-ups” in 
cotton gins, according to engineers of 
Dayton Rubber Co., who claim the new 
drives will end jamming in gin cleaners 
due to belt slippage or drive failures. 

The complete conversion drives fea- 
ture all single-groove variable pitch pul- 
leys and improved multiple-ply cog belts. 
These are said to maintain accurate 
speed control throughout the cylinder 
train. Drives are installed easily by 
maintenance crews and without special 
tools. And speeds are adjustable on each 
shaft. 

With the conventional flat belts on 
fixed-speed drives, there is no way to 
take up belt slack or regulate drive 
speed. If the spiked cylinders combing 
out twigs and debris rotate too quickly, 
cotton is apt to shred; too slowly, clean- 
ing efficiency is impaired. 

Dayton Rubber’s conversion drive may 
be arranged on both sides of the cylin- 
ders or part on one side and part on the 
other as the convenience or need arises. 
It can be installed in little more than 
the four or five hours required to clean 
out a single choke-up. Company engi- 
neers claim it will outlast other types 
as much as four times. Belt replace- 
ments can be made in a matter of min- 
utes, 


Experiments Show Few 


Blooms Become Bolls 


When a cotton farmer has 100 blooms 
on a plant, how many will actually de- 
velop into mature bolls? 

Judging from an experiment conducted 
by Farm Adviser Win Lawson at Allied 
Farms in Blytheville, Ariz. only a 
small percentage of the flowers will 
produce lint. Out of 100 blooms which 
he tagged in June and July, only 19 de- 
veloped in mature bolls. 

A more startling experiment was com- 
plete removal of bolls, squares and flow- 
ers on June 23. As expected, the yield 
was sharply reduced. It is interesting to 
note that the plant was 12 inches taller 
than normal at the end of the season, 
with only a heavy top set, of course. 

In another experiment, Lawson re- 
moved only bolls and flowers. This time 
the yield was only slightly reduced, and 
the plants were but six inches taller than 
normal. 

In still another test, he cut off the 
roots four inches on each side of a plant, 
12 inches deep. At harvest-time the plants 
were two inches shorter than normal 
and yields but slightly reduced. 


But no reduction in yield was report- 
ed when he severely injured leaves of a 
plant similar to heavy damage by thrip. 
Lawson said there was no noticeable ef- 
fect on the plant at maturity. 
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NOW YOU CAN 
HAVE THE 
SENSATIONAL... 


IRRISON'S INNER 


Incorporating the latest engineering techniques 
in the electronics field, this amazing new devel- 
opment brings AUTOMATION (robot efficiency) to 
your gin. 


Exhaustive field tests and research coupled 
with ginning “know how” offer you a revolutionary 
new and efficient ginning operation with these 
remarkable advantages: 


© NEW GIN ECONOMY! 


GARRISON’S Automatic GINNER can save you from 
$3,000 to $4,000 and more (the salary of one ginner) 
the first season based upon a five stand gin. In fact, 
tests have proved that you'll average from five to ten 
more bales of cotton a day after installation of 
GARRISON’S Automatic GINNER. 


@ SAFETY ENGINEERED! 


Ingenious breast lifting device will positively lock the 
breast in either a raised or lowered position. This 
important safety feature enables a ginner to free an 
obstruction from the saws or breast without any danger 
of the breast accidentally being lowered. There’s no 
ry oo te reason why a man should lose his fingers 
or hand. 


© GIN SAVER! 


When feeder hopper empties, an electronic eye auto- 
matically disengages the breast from the saws. This 
prevents the roll box from running dry thus enabling 
the ginner to save valuable time previously spent wait- 
ing for the roll in the box to build up. And, in addition, 
eliminating the major cause of wear and breakdowns. 


@ FEEDER GATE IS 
COORDINATED WITH BREAST. 


Whenever the breast of a cotton gin is raised, it is 
essential that the feeder gate keeps loose material in 
the roll box from running down into the rotating saws, 
as well as preventing the accumulation in the roll box 
of any small quantities seed cotton from the feeder. 
This may cause the roll box to be tightly packed and 
possibly result in a fire. 


© DESIGNED FOR ANY GIN! 


GARRISON’S Automatic GINNER can make your ginning 
operation a model of efficiency at real dollar savings. 
Operates on any gin stand, new or old, and on any 
feeder. You'll never have any excuse for gin cut cot- 
ton or mixing one man’s cotton with another under the 
GARRISON SYSTEM. 


© FINGERTIP CONTROL! 


Press thie automatic button and immediately your gin 
swings into robot operation or if desired, press the 
button and you have manual operation. New GARRISON 
Control Box enables ginner to raise all the breasts at 
once, an important advantage in case of fire. 








Opening for representatives in all cotton ter- 
ritory for responsible firm with right kind of 
selling organization. 


GARRISON’S Automatic GINNER CO. 


SHAFTER 2, CALIFORNIA * Phone: SHAFTER 785 
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In Biloxi, March 20-22 





Silver Anniversary 
Convention Held 


@ SPECIAL program marks ob- 
servance of twenty-fifth year by 
Louisiana-Mississippi ginners. 


Members and guests celebrated the 
silver anniversary of the Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi Cotton Ginners’ Association 
March 20-22 during the annual conven- 
tion at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


John T. Carroll, Gilbert, La., was 
elected president of the Association; and 
G. D. Brown, Lyon, Miss., and Dan P. 
Logan, Gilliam, La., were named vice- 
presidents. Garner M. Lester, Jackson, 
Miss., was re-elected treasurer and Gor- 
don W. Marks, Jackson, was re-elected 
executive vice-president and secretary. 

A feature of the business program 
was a discussion of The First 25 Years 
by Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss., 
treasurer of the Association who has 
been a leader in the organization since it 
was founded. 

George E. Baird, Inverness, Miss., past 
president and chairman of the Delta 
Council ginning improvement commit- 
tee, spoke on How To Safeguard Your 
Gin and Lower Costs. 

Gordon Marks, secretary, Jackson, pre- 
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BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 





* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 
IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 


s | GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES § > 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
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sented reports on Association activities. 

C. E. McDaniel, National Cotton 
Council Midsouth area supervisor, and 
T. M. Waller, Mississippi Extension 
agronomist, were other principal speak- 
ers at the initial business session. Cecil 
Frazier, New Albany, Miss., 1954 presi- 
dent, was the presiding officer at this 
session, and John T. Carroll, Gilbert,La., 
1954 vice-president, presided at the sec- 
ond business meeting. 

Showing of a film, Dust or Destiny, 
and a panel on ginning improvement 
were the highlights of the second session. 
USDA ginning leaders, Charles A. Ben- 
nett and J. C. Oglesbee, and Tom John- 
ston, Mississippi Extension gin special- 
ist, were panel members. 

Cotton oil mills of the two states 
served by the Association were hosts at 
major entertainment events of the meet- 
ing. 

Crushers of Louisiana sponsored a 
seafood jamboree Sunday night, March 
20, on the Buena Vista Deck. 

A friendship hour sponsored by Mis- 
sissippi oil mills was held in the Hur- 
ricane Room Monday night, followed by 
the annual dinner. J. D. Arrington was 
guest speaker. 


Ladies attending the convention were 
guests at a luncheon on Monday and a 
coffee and bingo party Tuesday, final 
day of the meeting. 


@ In-Transit Cotton 
Fires Are Costly 


RAILROADS had 131 cotton fires from 
Aug. 1, 1954, through Jan. 31, 1955. 
Total estimated loss was $678,380. This 
tabulation is based on the in-transit fire 
reporting program being sponsored joint- 
ly by the National Cotton Council and 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Purpose of the program is to determine 
any trends as to point of origin, point of 
occurrence, condition of loads, causes, 
distance transported, etc. 

Of the 131 cars of cotton involved in 
fires, 38 loads originated in Texas, 30 
in California, 20 in Arizona, 15 in Ar- 
kansas, and 10 in Mississippi. Forty- 
seven of these fires occurred in Texas 
and 10 occurred in Arizona. Eight occur- 
red in each of the states of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas with 7 in Mis- 
souri and Georgia. One hundred and 
eighteen of the fires were on standard 
density cotton. 


Missouri Producers Name 


Leo Killion President 


Leo Killion, Portageville, was named 
1955 president of Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association March 17 at a meet- 
ing attended by about 2,000 in Kennett. 
He succeeds J. P. Ross of Essex, Mo. 

R. F. Greenwell, ginner and farmer of 
Hayti, was named treasurer. 


MCPA’s three present vice-presidents 
were re-elected. They are Jake Weaks of 
Sikeston, first vice-president; R. 4 
Swindle of Senath, second vice-president, 
and Roger Rhodes of Gideon, third vice- 
president. 

Two new vice-presidencies were creat- 
ed so the various areas of Southeast 
Missouri will have greater representa- 
tion on the executive group. Elected to 
the new posts were Don Thomason of 
Kennett, fourth vice-president, and Jack- 
_ Hunter of Sikeston, fifth vice-pres- 
ident. 
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REYNOLDS BURR BURNER CO., INC. 


Office: (Patented) Residence: 


3300 Forest Avenue 1814 S. Polk St. 
Phone: HU-7774 Dallas, Texas Phone: WI-1266 


Reynolds Burr 
Burners offer you: 


Savings up to one-half over 
other burners. 


Improved efficiency 


Decreased upkeep on life of 
burner due to easily re- 
placed liner 


Special ventilating features 
of wall heat 


Necessary repairs on burners ay | ot = 
estimated as low as 4¢ per (aie oo et r= ; at LE: 
bale! ae — 
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Two of the many Burr Burners built in See us at The Texas Cotton 


Texas. Picture taken after two and three a ‘ , A ‘ 

oan siadion. Ginners Convention CORN COB BURNER (A Heavy Duty 
Burner) Kaw Co-Op Association, 2100 Lane 
Street, N. Topeka, Kansas. 


These burners can also be used for disposals at lumber mills as well as for various other commercial uses 


Introducing—K-M Silos and Grain Bins 


“Build extra dollars for your farm” 


There is no longer any question about the advisability of owning a silo. Farmers everywhere 
know that livestock profits are greater when you feed your own ensilage. It allows you to con- 
vert more of your field crop to feed and this feed is better for your cattle. When you buy a 
K-M Silo you are buying greater profits from field crops and livestock. 


REDUCES CHORE TIME... 
The saving in labor alone makes 
owning a K-M Silo well worth 
every dollar invested. 


MORE FEED FROM YOUR 
CROPS ... A K-M Silo converts 
nearly 100 percent of your field 
crop to feed. You reap greater 
profits. 


GREATER CATTLE PROFITS 
‘ Ensilage feeding creates 
larger market returns from aged 
livestock . . . avoids deficiency 
in young livestock during late 
winter ... Avoids weak mothers 
at calving time. 


GIVES YOU A FIRE AND 
VERMIN PROOF BUILDING 
. . . INCREASING THE VAL- 
UE OF YOUR FARM. 


REDUCES CROP LOSSES 
DURING DROUTH YEARS 
. . . by allowing you to salvage 
threatened crops before ma- 
turity. 
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e Increased Exports Proposal — Cotton 
states congressmen are expected to push 
a proposal by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil for a greatly expanded program for 
increasing cotton exports, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Meeting here 
last week, the Council Board of Direc- 
tors proposed a 4-point program for 
boosting exports. 

In addition, the Board recommended 
that the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington adopt bolder and more aggressive 
policy to finance exports, and that U.S. 
government policies be reviewed to as- 
sure that the program for foreign eco- 
nomic development not encourage cotton 
production overseas. 

To facilitate administration of a broad- 
er cotton export program, the Council 
suggested the immediate appointment of 
a special assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to administer cotton export 
programs and represent the Secretary in 
dealing with USDA agencies concerned 
with cotton, other branches of govern- 
ment vitally involved, Congress and in- 
dustry. 

Opportunities for expanding cotton ex- 


MILL PRESS 


ports appear to be increasing and, even 
though exports have increased substan- 
tially, some here think that if a vigorous 
export program were pushed, foreign 
shipments this year would top five mil- 
lion bales. 

Three-way trading is opening up as a 
promising possibility. An example of 
this is the recent deal to accept Pakis- 
stan rupees in the purchase of 100,000 
bales of cotton. Actual delivery, how- 
ever, probably will be to Japan, which 
will convert the cotton into textiles in 
payment for the raw cotton. 


e Cottonseed Supports — Cottonseed 
will again be supported this year, al- 
though at a lower rate, but only because 
CCC officials changed their minds at the 
eleventh hour. (A story about supports 
appears elsewhere in this issue.) Earlier 
they had given every indication that 
seed supports would be discontinued for 
the 1955 crop. 

Up until the final hour of decision 
CCC board members were debating 
whether to drop supports entirely, or re- 
duce them to a “token” figure. Report- 
edly, however, objections by Southern 


congressmen and representatives of soy- 
bean crushers tipped the scales in favor 
of supports at 65 percent of parity, 
down from 70 percent last year. 

The program this year will be confined 
to loans to producers on farm-stored cot- 
tonseed and to purchases of cottonseed 
from producers and participating gins 
and oil mills. Loans will average $46 a 
ton. 

Purchases from producers will be at 
an average of $42 a ton. Other provi- 
sions, including purchase prices from 
participating gins and oil mills, are be- 
ing developed and will be announced la- 
ter. 


e Bill’s Fate Uncertain — Considerable 
uncertainty continues to exist over the 
eventual fate of the Cooley Bill (HR 12) 
to extend mandatory 90 per cent sup- 
ports for basic crops for another three 
years. Proponents have not given up 
hope, and opponents are not certain it 
can be defeated. 

A showdown on the bill, already ap- 
proved by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, has again been delayed in the 
House. It has been decided not to take 


up the bill on the floor until after 
Easter, although that is the third post- 
ponement. 

Backers say Representative Har- 


old Cooley, author of the bill and chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, has delayed consideration until he 
could feel more confident of a favorable 
vote. He is said to think congressmen 
who go home Easter may get pressure 

from farmers to vote for the bill. 
Also, he hopes to garner some votes 
from the labor bloc, in exchange for 
farm backing for the boost in minimum 
(Continued on Page 40) 








MODEL 20-W 


Fluid capacity — 20 gallons. 
Complete with %” x 25’ hose 
with nozzle, regulator, safety 
relief valve, vent valve, and one 
(1) 2%-lb. carbon dioxide cyl- 
inder. Mounted on two (2) 
10 x 2.50 ball bearing wheels. 
Weight empty — 125 Ibs. 
Overall height — 45”. 


COTTON I IRES e+ ¢ Put ’Em Out! Keep ’Em Out! 


Use UNOX “Wetter Water” Penetrant 
and 
McFarland “Wetter Water” 
Fire Wagons 


Both are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Fire Wagons are available in capacities 
of 10, 20, 50, and 100 gallons. 


THE UNOX COMPANY 


1630 Roberts St. 


—>[‘ES—_—_—-—-—>—CUMW => 


We are pleased to announce that 


THE STILLEY COMPANY, INC. 


is the exclusive sales representative for 
The Unox Company in the cotton industry. 


Houston 3, Texas 
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7030 FAIRDALE prive ANY p. Oo. BOX esa @ SALLAR, TEMP 


GINNERS AND ALLIE 


is is to introduce you gales organization ,« 
Most of you me th h the Ginners Merry-Go- 


s one is dedicated to FIRE P ON in all its phases. 


TO ANNOUNCE O h pooling and reinsurance arrange- 


s with some of th oldes i nsurance gs in the 4 
d States, can offer g : in one policy. 


savings i 


as 
he Stilley insp 


e exclusive franchise in 

it, developed originally for use in 

i he Underwriters’ Laboratories 
pent to develop this fire wag”: 


TO ANNOUNCE: an) 5 lusiv sales and distribution of 


UNOX to y. epted by 
most people processing cotton, due to the fact ere is no to cotton 


fiber when used. This liquid also has the seal t nderwriters tories. 


TO ANNOUNCE: Ou pany ill h all © and PYRENE 
fire fighting equipment. We w : he “Wallace En- 
gineering Company, and wi i i dustry- 

I hope that through my past ‘vities in t i on field, 1 will 
be in a position to do the industry @ service. Only you a service 
can we keep this Merry-G0- oun i the convention 
April 4-5-6, in pooths 4 and 5. 


Sincerely a5 always, 


i / President 








© Lower Oilseed Price 
Supports Announced 


USDA’s long-awaited announcement of 
price supports for oilseeds was made on 
March 16. Its provisions follow: 
Soybeans will be supported at a na- 
tional average price of $2.04 per bushel 
which is 70 percent of the Feb. 15, 1955, 
parity price of $2.91 per bushel. 
Flaxseed will be supported at a na- 
tional average price of $2.91 per bushel, 
which is 65 percent of the Feb. 15, 1955, 
parity price of $4.47 per bushel. 
Cottonseed will be supported on a basis 
to reflect 65 percent of the Feb. 15, 
1955, parity price of $71.30 per ton, 
average quality seed. Loans on farm- 
stored cottonseed will be available at an 
average of $46 per ton basis grade 


(100). Purchase prices to producers will 
be at an average of $42 per ton ba- 
sis grade (100), with appropriate dif- 
ferentials for purchases from ginners or 
oil mills to reflect normal handling and 
transportation costs. 

On the 1954 crops, support for soy- 
beans was at a national average price of 
$2.22 per bushel, which was 80 percent 
of the Dec. 15, 1953, parity price; sup- 
port for flaxseed was at a price of 
$3.14 per bushel, 70 percent of the Sept. 
15, 1953, parity price; and support for 
cottonseed at a loan rate of $54 per 
ton, or at a purchase price of $50 
per ton basis grade (100). These sup- 
ports for cottonseed reflected about 75 
percent of the March 15, 1954, parity 
price of $72 per ton average quality 
seed. 














RUBBER 
IS THE 
ANSWER 






From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 


save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 


same as any galvanized elbow. 


Don’t Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 

.. even if they have holes in them... can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
Write for price lists 


Old Fan Scrolls . 


will outlast a new scroll many times 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 





_——s 
Abrasion; CorrosionFngineering 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 











Special angles, 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 


delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 
Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L, Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


A. M. Hassell Supply 
1610 Beech St., McAllen, Texas 
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Department officials pointed out that 
these support actions should bring about 
a better balance between the consump- 
tion and production of these oilseeds. The 
support levels for soybeans and flaxseed 
are in line with those for other nonbasic 
crops and should encourage adequate 
plantings, but with less incentive for ex- 
cessive plantings of these two oilseed 
crops in 1955. 

The announced adjustment in cotton- 
seed support level for 1955 was made in 
consideration of the new levels of sup- 
port in effect for soybeans and flaxseed. 
It maintains the same relationship as ex- 
isted between soybeans and cottonseed 
during the 1954 season. 


e Cottonseed Program—The major dif- 
ference in program operations this year 
as compared with last is that for 1955 
production CCC will confine the pro- 
gram to loans to producers on farm- 
stored cottonseed, at an average of $46 
per ton basis grade (100), and to pur- 
chases of cottonseed from producers and 
participating gins and oil mills. Pur- 
chases from producers will be at an av- 
erage of $42 per ton basis grade (100), 
says USDA. 

Other provisions of the support pro- 
gram for 1955-crop cottonseed, including 
the purchase prices from participating 
gins and oil mills, are being developed 
and will be announced at a later date. 

The 1955 cottonseed support program 
will be operated without a product pur- 
chase (so-called package program) such 
as was in effect in 1954. Under the 
1954 program, CCC acquired end-prod- 
ucts of cottonseed—oil, meal, and linters 
—from crushing mills. 

“Under the new approach, and with a 
lower cotton acreage, the adjusted level 
of support will give producers reason- 
able price support for the commodity 
while permitting cottonseed to move into 
normal trade channels, without CCC be- 
ing required to purchase any substantial 
— of cottonseed, the Department 
said. 


“The heavy flow of cottonseed prod- 
ucts during the past few years into the 
Commodity Credit Corporation inventory 
will thus be halted, and these products 
in the coming year should move readily 
into domestic and export channels.” 


e Industry’s Reaction — Members of the 
crushing industry have expressed both 
interest and concern in the Department’s 
statement that “ ... . purchase prices 
from participating gins and oil mills are 
being developed and will be announced 
at a later date.” Industry members re- 
call the 1949 support program under 
which the old PMA bought cottonseed 
and attempted to store it with inade- 
quate facilities and inexperienced per- 
sonnel. Substantial quantity and quali- 
ty losses resulted. 

In some quarters, USDA’s announce- 
ment is interpreted as a proposal to re- 
imburse mills, who pay the support price, 
only to the extent of their out-of-pocket 
costs. Observers feel that such an ar- 
rangement would provide no incentive 
to mills to make the Department’s pro- 
gram effective. 

The Department’s release announcing 
the support program strikes an optimistic 
note to the effect that seed and products 
from the 1955 crop will move readily to 
market. Industry members to whom we 
have talked are hopeful that this will 
be the case. They caution, however, that 
if the Department’s optimism proves un- 
justified, the support program may be 
headed for trouble. 
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P BOBSHAW 1A 


MISSISSIPP] BREEDER'S REGISTERED COTTON PLANTING SEED 


For TOP Dollar Return Per Acre 


The true value of a cotton planting seed is in its net dollar return 
per acre ... and BOBSHAW 1.-A is tops! Here’s why: 


It Costs Less To Produce: BOBSHAW 1-A’s medium tall, upright 

stalk holds its lowest branches well off the ground permitting 
cross plowing, flame cultivating and mechanical picking with 
excellent results. It’s the one cotton ideally suited to mechanical 
production. 


It's Easy To Pick: By hand or machine BOBSHAW 1-A picks 
better and faster. The majority of the crop is harvested the 
first time over 





It Gives High Yields and High Gin Turnout: BOBSHAW |1-A 
ranks as one of the South's leaders in both yield per acre 
of seed cotton and in lint percent after ginning. It cleans 
well at the gin without damage to the strong fibre, giving 

good grades and very few neps, which makes it in high 
demand by spinners. 


It Matures Early and Uniformly: You save on costly late 
season insect control, and can harvest before bad weather 


starts. 


Add it up! BOBSHAW 1-A’s money-making character- 
istics mean more net profit .. . more dollar return from 
every cotton producing acre Get full information by 
writing us, today! 





SEED COMPANY 
INDIANOLA - MISSISSIPPI 





WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET AND PRICES ON BOBSHAW I-A 


V. A. Johnson, Pres. P. H. Brown, Plant Breeder F. L. Gerdes, Mgr 
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From Our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 36) 


wages. Labor members want a wage 
minimum of $1.25 an hour, but may 
need farm bloc support to get as much 
as $1, instead of the 90 cents proposed 
by the President. 

e Labor Law Extension — The Mexican 
farm labor importation law virtually is 
certain to be continued, despite efforts 
of CIO and other labor groups to defeat 
an extension bill. Farm organizations, 
labor user groups and the USDA have 
united in support of the bill for an in- 
definite extension of the present law 
without change. 

The Labor Department, which admin- 
isters the program, joined the farm 
groups in asking for an extension, but 
wanted it limited to 4% years and then 
attempted to load it down with objec- 
tionable amendments, including one that 
would have required employers of sea- 
sonal farm labor to offer domestic work- 
ers the same contract provisions. 

Included in the Department proposal 
was a provision that would have required 
payment of transportation charges of 
domestic workers from any point in the 
United States. This, it is estimated, 
would have added $150 million a year to 
farm labor costs. 

Witnesses before the House Agricul- 
tute Committee hearing on extension of 
the law agreed that the present law is 
working, for the first time, to the satis- 
faction of Mexico, the Mexican workers, 
and U.S. employers. Last year importa- 
tions of Mexican workers topped 300,000, 
the gain of 100,000 over the previous 
year being due to more effective patrol 
of the border. 





a John Ross’ Green Thumb 
Is Handed to Him 


m@ JOHN ROSS of the U.S. Cot- 
ton Ginning Laboratory, Stone- 
ville, Miss., will have a green 
thumb this year, whether he 
wants it or not. He can thank his 
neighbors, the F. L. Gerdes, for 
putting him in the home garden- 
ing business again this year. 
John had decided not to have a 
vegetable garden this season, 
and hired a bulldozer to level his 
backyard in preparation for 
planting grass. On the same day, 
Mrs. F. L. Gerdes arranged for 
a tenant from her farm to pre- 
pare the land back of her house, 
adjoining the Ross home, for a 
garden. The tenant came along 
and plowed the Ross backyard 
by mistake, so it’s up to John 
to get busy gardening. 











Soybean Acreage To Rise 


Sharp increases in acreages of soy- 
beans, grain sorghums and barley are 
indicated by farmers’ March 1 inten- 
tions to plant, as reported to USDA. 

Soybean acreage is indicated at 19.9 
million, compared with 18.7 million last 
season. 


@ RUFUS GRISHAM, manager, 
Western Cottonoil Co., Memphis, Texas, 
is president of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Season’s Cotton Ginnings 
1954-1953-1952 


Cotton ginned (exclusive of linters) 








Running bales 
1954 1953 1952 
*13,594,166 *16,317,126 *14,954,575 
739,14 967,16 





State 





United States 
Alabama __. 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 

Georgia 

(llinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri —.._... 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma ; 
South Carolina 
Tennessee - 
Texas 


Virginia 15,381 





*Includes 388,229 bales of the crop of 1954 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1953-54, compared with 
345,860 and 176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 and 
1952. 

The statistics in this report for 1954 are subject 
to revision. Included in the total for 1954* are 
15,074 bales which ginners estimated would be 
turned out after the March canvass compared 
with 3,803 for 1953; American-Egyptian bales 
40,949 for 1954; 64,527 for 1953; and 93,467 for 
1952. 

The average gross weight per bale for the crop, 
excluding linters, is 502.9 pounds for 1954; 504.5 
for 1953; and 506.2 for 1952. The number of gin- 
neries operated for the crop of 1954 is 7,065 com- 
pared with 7,141 for 1953 and 7,367 for 1952. 

Cotton consumed during the month of February, 
1955, amounted to 720,315 bales. Cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments on Feb. 26, 1955 was 
1,877,945 bales, and in public storages and at com- 
presses, 12,741,826 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
19,429,000. The imports of cotton for February, 
1954, were 10,129 bales and exports were 496,566 
bales. 





Whether for Cotton, Pastures or 
any other Crop, You Know that 


IRRIGATION 
IS INSURANCE! 


* PIERCE Irrigation Systems 


REYNOLDS Aluminum Pipe 
RAINBIRD Sprinklers 

NAYLOR Spiral Weld Steel Pipe 
GENERAL MOTORS Diesel Engines 
DEMING Turbine Pumps & 
Centrifugal Pumps 

CHRYSLER Gas Engines 
WISCONSIN Gas Engines 

RED SEAL CONTINENTAL Gas 
& L.P. Engines 

Complete Line of Well Supplies 


Complete Line of Pumps—High 
Lift or Low Lift 


e WELLS — 4” to 18” 


with the 
POSITIVE 
LOCK 


Home of the “Turn-Key Job” 
LEWIS-DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


3021 E. Broadway, N. Little Rock, Ark., Phone Windsor 5-2321 


92 W. Carolina, Memphis, Tenn., Phone 5-6447 e 
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Le 
EDD WALTERS 
Service Engineer 
District 1 


OBY SCOTT 
Service Engineer 
District 2 


ALFRED ROLLER 
Service Engineer 
District 3 


R. MOTSENBOCKER 
Service Engineer 
District 4 


CHARLIE HUGHES 
Service Engineer 
District 5 


M. C. BRASHER 
Service Engineer 
District 6 


WILLIAM W. SCOTT 
Service Engineer 
District 7 


on-the-spot 


EDVKE 
WHAT WE SELL 


T CLEANERS ‘ROLLING™ 


Whenever and wherever needed, fast and efficient service is provided 

by this fleet of Moss-Gordin service trucks. Manned by factory-trained experts 
to render fast, on-the-spot service, they help ginners keep their 

Moss Lint Cleaners operating at peak performance. And, every installation 

is visited at least once each season at company expense 

to thoroughly check the machines! A complete stock of repair parts 

is maintained in strategic locations at all times for 


prompt handling of repair calls. 


Write for complete information on the performance-proved Moss Lint Cleaner! 


MOSS-GORDIN 
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e Committees Plan 1955 


Cotton Congress 


PLANS for the 1955 American Cotton 
Congress, to be held at Harlingen, Texas, 
June 2-4, were mapped at meetings in 
that Lower Rio Grande Valley city on 
March 20-21. Valley cotton industry and 
business leaders met with Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, general chairman of 
the Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas, and other members of the spon- 
soring group on March 20. 


Details of the business sessions and 
numerous entertainment features were 
discussed the following day at a meeting 
of members of the Congress committee 
with representatives from the Valley. 

As tentatively outlined, the Congress 
will open at 9 a.m. Thursday, June 2, 
with a business session in the Reese- 
Wil-Mond Hotel to adjourn at noon. Char- 
tered buses will be provided to take the 
group to Brownsville, where they will be 
guests of the Port of Brownsville and al- 
lied industries at a luncheon in the Civic 
Center. After lunch, they will visit the 
port, the Pink Bollworm Research cen- 
ter, and cross into Mexico for a tour of 
cotton development there. A_ cocktail 
party and dinner in Matamoros will con- 
clude the day. 

Friday morning another business ses- 
sion will be held, and at noon buses will 
take the group to Rio Farms for a bar- 
becue luncheon with Sam Tayloe as host. 
The afternoon will be spent touring the 
Upper Valley, the Experiment Station 
at Weslaco, and Rio Farms. 

Saturday morning another business 
session is scheduled, with the Congress 
to adjourn at noon. 


Cincinnati CSS Announces 
Raw Linseed Oil Sale 


The Cincinnati Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service Commodity Office announces 
that it sold between 8.5 and 9 million 
pounds of raw linseed oil to Interoceanic 
Commodities Corp., 17 Battery Street, 
New York, N.Y., at 9.4 cents a pound 
f.o.b. vessel Port of New York. The sale 
was made on a competitive bid basis in 
accordance with the terms and conditions 
of Announcement CT-OP-4. All other 
bids were rejected. 

The oil purchased represents the en- 
tire amount announced available for sale 
under Announcement CT-OP-4 on Feb. 
24. It is stored at the following locations: 

General American Tank Storage Ter- 
minal, Carteret, N.J.; Harbor Tank 
Storage Co., Inc., Jersey City and Gut- 
tenberg, N.J.; and Barge Tank Clean- 
ers, Staten Island, N.Y. 


New Product 


STREETER-AMET CO. HAS 
ELECTRONIC SCALE 


Streeter-Amet Co. of Chicago has per- 
fected an electronic scale which the firm 
believes will be a great help to cotton 
oil mills. It will weigh the bales of cot- 
ton and barrels of oil speedily and ac- 
curately. Furthermore, the weighing can 
be done at distance from the dial which 
shows the weight. 


A free brochure explaining this new 
Ametron Electronic Scale will be sent to 
those who write to Streeter-Amet Co., 
4101 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13; or 
to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e Apply for Cotton 


Classing Early 


FARMERS are urged by USDA to ap- 
ply early this year for cotton classifi- 
cation; procedure is about the same as 
in 1954. 

Applications must be filed with a field 
office of the Cotton Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, as soon 
as possible after all members have plant- 
ed their cotton, but not later than Aug. 
1 in all cotton producing areas except 
certain counties in southern Texas. Ap- 
plications must be on file by June 1 in 
the following counties in Texas: Dimmit, 
LaSalle, McMullen, Live Oak, Karnes, 
DeWitt, Jackson, Matagorda and all 
counties south of those named. 

Cotton classed for members of im- 
provement groups under the Smith- 
Doxey Act for the 1954 crop will exceed 
10 million bales, or more than 74 percent 
of the crop. This is the second largest 
proportion classed from any crop since 
the service became available in 1938. 

Instructions and application blanks 
may be obtained from county agents, 
from state and county Agricultural Stab- 
ilization and Conservation offices, or 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Cotton Division offices at the following 
addresses: 1020 Crescent Ave., N.E. 
(Mail address Box 7068, Station C), At- 
lanta, Ga.; 1328 Monroe Street (Mail ad- 
dress P.O. Box 8014 Crosstown Station), 
Memphis, Tenn.; Room 506 U.S. Term- 
inal Annex Bldg., Dallas 22, Texas; 
Room 247 U.S. Post Office Bldg., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Blanks may be obtained also from the 
local classing offices of the AMS Cotton 
Division. 





Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin 





P. O. Box 673 


The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® No Slip Joint to Bind 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
Ball Bearings 


® Travels Full Length with Light 
Pressure of Finger or Hand 


Phone 504 
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Is IN THE NEWS 


As fabric for clothing and household use, cotton has been a favorite for centuries. 
But today, new developments in spinning, 
weaving, and chemical treatment have made cotton a front page item. 
To its basic qualities of strength, absorbency, and washability, cotton 
has added undreamed-of new characteristics. It can be made shrink-proof, mildew- and rot-proof, 
water repellent, wrinkle- and dirt-resistant and even permanently pleated. 
As a result, cotton is finding new uses in many fields. New weaves and textures 
have made it a year-round fabric for use in clothing and home decoration. It has assumed 
new significance in industrial operations. And its new qualities 
are making cotton, more than ever, indispensable to our defense program. 


On clothes line, fighting line, or assembly line, today’s cottons are making headlines. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON e ATLANTA @e MEMPHIS e BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK 


Mrs. Tucker’s SHORTENING * SALAD Olt @ Meadolake MARGARINE @ Paymaster FEEDS * SEEDS ® Sunny Southland Feeps 
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e Ginners Give Views 
On Weighing Bill 


GINNERS of California on March 16 
told legislators that there are problems 
associated with weighing cottonseed but 
urged careful study before the enact- 
ment of any legislation. 

The position was stated by Gordon 
Garland of Woodlake, who represented 
cooperative gins, the J. G. Boswell Co., 
the California Cotton Oil Co., the Kings- 
burg Cotton Oil Co., Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. and Producers Cotton Oil Co. 

Garland appeared at a meeting called 
by Senators Robert I. Montgomery (D) 
of Kings County and James A. Cobey 
(D) of Madera and Merced Counties. 
e Growers Complained—Cotton growers 


earlier had complained about the present 
formula method of determining the 
charged the formula works to their dis- 
advantage and costs them thousands of 
dollars a year. They advocated legisla- 
tion requiring commercial gins to weigh 
the seed. 

Garland told the committee legislation 
requiring weighing of seed would not be 
the answer. He asserted weighing would 
slow down the ginning process at a time 
when gins are operating 24 hours a day 
on the cotton harvest. 

As a consequence, he said, growers 
would have to hold back their cotton un- 
til the gins could handle it. This would 
raise the possibility of weather damage 
and the consequent loss of revenue be- 
cause the cotton might be downgraded. 
e Growers Would Lose — He declared 





Good Equipment needs PROTECTION for 


New saw 
blade teeth 


TOP SERVICE 
AND PRODUCTION 


Gin operators are 
familiar with the 
difference in operation 
and production given 
by the 2 saw blades 
shown. The reduced 
efficiency of picking 
lint and saw replace- 
ment costs make tramp 
metal an expensive 
problem. 


Actual saw blade used in unprotected gin. 


in lint picking. 


You 


Equipment deserves the BEST 


MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


$ Longer Equipment Life 
$ Reduced Fire Loses 
$ Cuts Down Time 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Tramp metal damage causes severe loss 


SF 


Convention in Dallas 
April 4,5,6. MAGNI-POWER CO.. wooster, on1o 
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the revenue loss would be greater than 
any possible benefit from weighing seed. 

Garland said it is true some years the 
gins may come out with several thous- 
and pounds of seed more than they pay 
for, but other years they will have less 
seed than they pay for. 

He also asserted in any given year 
one gin may be short and another gin in 
the same locality may be long. 

“Owners and operators of gins, both 
commercial and cooperative, are very 
conscious of the complaints of some 
growers,” Garland said. “They are de- 
sirous of finding a solution to the prob- 
lem. Even if the gin operator were not 
sympathetic toward the grower, the ele- 
ment of competition in ginning is so 
dominant that the ginner would, of ne- 
cessity, seek a solution to the problem 
for his own well being.” 

Clifford Kincheloe of the C. R. Kinche- 
loe Co. of Fresno, a scale firm, said 
weighing of seed would require addi- 
tional personnel at gins. 

J. A. Janelli of Visalia, the Tulare 
County tax collector and a cotton grow- 
er, took the side of the gins. He asserted 
a law requiring weighing of seed would 
be detrimental to the growers. 

Richard Johnson, Jr., representing the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, 
said he was asked by Eugene Hayes of 
Madera, chairman of the CFBF cotton 
department, to tell the legislators the 
farm bureau favors a joint grower-proc- 
essor study as advocated by the ginners. 


New Book: 


PARALLEL SHAFT GEAR DRIVES 
IN LINK-BELT CATALOG 


A complete line of parallel shaft gear 
drives is described in this new 32-page 
book published by Link-Belt Co. Listed 
are 39 standard size single, double and 
triple reduction drives, permitting a 
standard ratio selection from as small 
as 1.2:1 to as large as 323:1, with horse. 
power capacities of over 2,000. 


iZotcelll-Jurjeletii 
@f-Yot uu DB) shiz-1- 














This book also contains complete en- 
gineering data, including simplified 
horespower tables, dimensions, and over- 
hung load capacities for selection from 
the standard line. Baseplates and built- 
in backstops are also covered. Write to 
Link-Belt Co., Dept. PR, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, for a 
copy of Book No. 2619; or to The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26. 
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DELTAPINE 15 


Ask any of the thousands of cotton farmers what they like 
about Deltapine 15 and one of the answers you are almost 
sure to get is: “It just won’t quit.” 


Maybe it is this extra stamina of stalk and root system which 
makes it stand up better under severe conditions, or the fact 
that it will respond to late summer rains with an extra top 
crop, maybe these plus features are the reasons why one third 
of the cotton acreage of the U. S. is planted with this famous 
cotton year after year. The main reason, however, is that 
farmers make more money by planting Deltapine 15 cotton. 


D&PL-FOX 


In many cotton growing communities this newcomer from the 
vast breeding plots of Delta & Pine Land Company is tops. It 
takes a leaf from the book of the old Southern General who 
said the way to win a battle is: “get there fustest with the 
mostest.” 


Many producers have observed that the early fruiting habit of 
Fox enabled it to set a crop on early moisture, before the hot 
dry weather burned up other varieties. Farmers like Fox cot- 
ton for its fast fruiting, early maturing qualities, premium 
staple and good picking by hand or machine. But here again 
the number one reason for the popularity of D&PL-Fox is that 
it is a Proved Profit Maker in many areas. 


Breeder’s Registered Seed of these two famous cottons are now ready for shipment! 
Write, wire or phone today — Sales Department 


DELTA & PINE LAND CO. scott, Mississippi 


BREEDERS OF THE BELT’S BEST COTTONS 
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Now the Weather Man Tells Us 





Weather Is Never Normal 


@ FOLKS ARE FOOLED by that word meteorologists use, admits 


U.S. Weather Bureau official, 


| ge is a word that appears in 
almost every weather report, but is 
something the weather practically nev- 
er is. The layman is often misled by the 
word, says H. E. Landsberg, chief, cli- 
matological services division, U.S. 
Weather Bureau, Washington, who makes 
the following explanation. 

In everyday language, he admits, the 
word “normal” means something ordinary 
or frequent. In medical science the word 
is commonly used in this sense too— 
but not in reporting the weather. 

The weather man, he continues, man- 
ages without much effort to use words 
which startle his fellowman. When he 
talks about “normal” it has nothing to do 
with a common event. In fact, the weath 
er normal is such an evasive term, says 
Landsberg, “that we probably should 
apologize for using the term at all and 
mend our ways. But this word is like a 
comfortable old shoe to the weather 
man.” 

The earliest suggestion along these 
lines probably was that of an astrono- 
mer, Johann Tobias Mayer, professor at 
the University of Goettingen, published 
in 1755. Two meteorologists picked up 
the idea at about the same time, and 
others during the intervening years be- 


How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 


Boosts Gin Production 






Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 
per bale. 


Uniform silicate With MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. It en- 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a Adding « d mois- 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water”... 8 nds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 
the gentle mist spray over the batt. 





The mist control systems operate by a 24-volt unit 
which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank 
is of heavy, 18-geuge, galvonized steel. The pressure 
pump is of bronze and stainless steel. 


_ Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 
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Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
co the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 
cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of 













and abnormal weather is the rule. 


gan using the word “normal” in their 
weather discussions. 

In 1874 meteorological “normals” were 
raised to textbook status. Professor 
Mohn of Christiania (now Oslo, Nor- 
way) specified that “observations which 
comprise more than 20 years permit cal- 
culation of the mean temperature, which 
values are designated as normal tem- 
peratures.” Gradually the doctrine de- 
veloped that climate is essentially con- 
stant, at least during intervals which are 
long compared to individual human ex- 
perience. 

It was assumed that the long-term 
averages of climatic elements would con- 
verge toward a stable value, which the 
“normal” was intended to _ represent. 
Eventually, by action of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Organization a 30- 
year period was adopted as the proper 
interval for computation of “normals.” 
It was also agreed upon to use the 1901- 
1930 interval as the period from which 
the meteorological stations should com- 
pute their “normals.” 

That seemed to settle matters for a 
while, at least among the meteorological 
profession. But it was an uneasy’ rest. 
At many places in the world weather ob- 
servations did not start as early as 1901. 
So, a compromise 
was adopted to let 


the late - comers 
ealculate their 
“normals” from 


any available later 
period of 30 years. 
Even that was not 
the — end, because 
nature refused to 
cooperate. The no- 
tion of a climate 
esscntially  un- 
changed “in our 
time” became ob- 
solete during the 
last few decades 
when temperatures 
and other weather 
elements began to 
show a rather de- 
cided trend. Whole 
years in a row had 





nar costing between 1 and 2 cents one-sided depart- 
ures from the “nor- 
mal.” 










Finally the World 
Meteorological Or- 
ganization, which 
succeeded the old 
International Or- 
ganization, made 
a new approach. It 
decided to make the 
meteorological ser- 
vices use a sliding 
time scale in the 
computation of 
“normals.” By a 
recent agreement 
the interval of 1921 
through 1950 was 
chosen for comput- 
ing current “nor- 
mals.” After the 
end of another dec- 
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ade, in 1960, the “normals” will be 
revised again. They will then cover 
the 1931-1960 interval. In this way it is 
hoped to keep up with any climatic 
changes that may take place. 

That’s where matters stand now. To 
the meteorologist “normal” presently re- 
fers to the arithmetic mean value of a 
meteorological element for the latest 30- 
year period, ending in a round decadal 
number. The departures from normal, so 
often quoted, are simply the difference 
between the currently observed value and 
that 30-year average. 

This average value is neither the most 
frequent value nor does it mean that 
half of the past cases fall above and 
half below it. At most U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau stations the “normals” now refer 
to the 1921-1950 period. They have been 
adjusted to reflect conditions at the 
present location of the weather station. 
In many cases the point of observation 
has shifted, particularly in big cities, 
during the standard interval. Many lo- 
calities had at one time their weather 
observations taken in the middle of the 
city but later the equipment was shifted 
to airports. 

At some of the secondary and coop- 
erative stations mean values for shorter 
than a 30-year interval are used for 
purposes of comparison. These means are 
strictly speaking not “normals” as offi- 
cially defined but the word is sometimes 
loosely used to cover these means also. 

That’s the story of weather “normals.” 
It is one of those cases where a word 
has obtained a second meaning quite at 
variance with common usage. For the 
meteorologist the “normal” is simply a 
point of departure or index which is con- 
venient for keeping track of weather sta- 
tistics. As such it is comparable to other 
often-used indices such as “parity,” 
“cost of living,” or various stock market 
indices. The departures from “normal” 
in the weather help us to watch changes 
and compare the weather vagaries in 
various parts of the country and around 
the globe. We never expect to experience 
“normal” weather. It’s just a symbol 
which is in the same class with that of- 
ten quoted but elusive character: “The 
average man.” You don’t meet him on 
the street either. 


Cotton Authority Lists 
Questions Facing USDA 


Many questions face USDA in mak- 
ing a decision as to moving its cotton 
stocks into the export market, C. C. 
Smith, vice-president and head of the 
cotton department, National Bank of 
Commerce, Memphis, points out in a re- 
cent newsletter. 

The bank’s cotton authority lists these 
as among the major questions: 

How many more bales will be exported 
if Commodity Credit Corporation meets 
the world price as compared with pres- 
ent export policies? 

How much would world prices decline 
~ ece should sell its stocks competitive- 
y? 

How much would such a _ program 
cost CCC after deducting some $10 per 
bale per annum to offset costs of car- 
rying the cotton? 

How would the program affect con- 
sumption by domestic mills? 

How can a program be formulated 
which will deter expansion of foreign 
cotton acreage while U.S. producers re- 
duce acreage? 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 
usual and India Star Bagging both at 





Houston and Gulfport. 





TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 
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Contact 


ONE OF THESE 3 
REPRESENTATIVES You Can Rely on the 


FOR FAST < : 
EFFICIENT ‘ Quality of Both Grades! 


Sewitce 





SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 3 
1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. . 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS = © 
SAM A. SANDERS MASON JACKSON CO. @ A U G US TA; Cee eee A 


724 BOYLE BUILDING 525 SPRING. ST. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Weed Control 
(Continued from Page 24) 


broadleaf weeds and to a small extent 
on annual grasses. (Table II). It re- 
duced broadleaf population by 85 per- 
cent from those in the light dirting 
treatment. Flaming in the heavy dirting 
treatment reduced the broadleaf weed 
infestation 87 percent of that in the 
heavy dirting treatment without flaming, 
and flaming reduced the broadleaf weed 
infestation by 98 percent in the light 
dirting treatments. The broadleaf weed 
infestation was predominantly annual 
morning glory, with some puncture vines, 
careless weeds and ground cherry. The 
count at this time also shows some con- 
trol of annual grasses by flaming. 


Another check of weed control at the 
end of the season shows that good control 
on the broadleafs carried on through the 
late season after layby. At this time 
broadleaf population in the flamed plots 
was 85 to 90 percent of those in the un- 
flamed plots. The control of annual wa- 
ter grasses appears to very low. It was 
observed that these late annual grasses 
were extremely prevalent where the 
stands were skippy, but grasses in the 
flamed plots were not quite as dense or 
large as those in check plots. Late sea- 
son cultivation is indicated here. Our 
layby both years was the end of July. 
At this time, it rained frequently and 
kept the ground wet under dense fol- 
iage, making it impossible to continue 
cultivation. 

Counts of cotton plants taken after 
the first picking in the fall, show the 
highest population and lowest percentage 
of skips for the light dirting treatment 
for the two years. Lowest population 
was maintained for the heavy dirting 
supplement with flaming. The severest 
reduction amounted to 15 percent of the 
stand or 3,000 plants per acre with 
heavy dirting. Yields were not affected 
by this plant reduction. (Table I). 

An attempt to obtain the effect of 
these practices on hoeing labor re- 
quired was made. Difficulty was ex- 
perienced in keeping the crews moving 
in light weed infestations on the long 
narrow plots. The labor requirements 
were obtained for two hoeings after the 
flaming and dirting program was begun. 
The two hoeings show an avereage labor 
requirement of 9.1 man-hours per acre 
for the unflamed plots and 7.1 man- 
hours per acre for the flamed plots. Hoe- 
ing records were also kept on 1l-acre 
areas, flamed and unflamed within the 
same field. Labor requirements for a 
single hoeing on the unflamed plot 
amounted to 7.6 man-hours per acre and 
only 2.7 man-hours for the flamed plot. 
A saving of 4.9 man-hours per acre was 
obtained for a single hoeing after 3 
flamings. 


various cultivation practices. 


Table III.Expected returns, weed control costs 
and net gain per acre as obtained with flame culti- 
vation of cotton for 1954. 





Flamed Check 
plots plots 
Expected returns: 
Lint yield for first picking, 
2330 Ibs. seed cotton, 35% 
lint turnout, Ibs... 800 800 
Average lint value (see Table I), 
Gov't loan value, 
cents per Ib. 
Gross return per acre 
Increased value of cotton 
Weed control costs: 
8 cultivations @ $1.25 
each (custom rate) 
4%, flamings @ $.90 each 
3 hoeings during period, labor 
(@ $.65 per hour, 1.5 x time 
from Table II ree : 
Total weed control costs . 
Increased weed control costs 


Net increase in expected returns 


82.73 31.25 
$261.84 $250.00 
__11.84 


10.00 10.00 


4.05 


e No Johnson Grass Control—Flaming 
has not proven effective on Johnson 
grass. It is present at planting and per- 
sists through the season. Timely flam- 
ing after hoeing helps to retard its 
growth. This was evident in the last 
cultivation in late July; hoed Johnson 
grass in the unflamed plots required 
stopping in the plots to remove the 
debris from the sweeps. In the flamed 
plots, this was not necessary. One pre- 
caution—dry, chopped Johnson grass 
thrown at the base of cotton plants by 
the cultivator will ignite and burn cot- 
ton. 

Another observation was that defolia- 
tion in the flamed rows was much better, 
because morning glory did not entangle 
the cotton with dense foliage preventing 
good penetration of defoliants. 

What about the cost of flaming? Av- 
erage fuel consumption was 4.5 gallons 
per acre per flaming. Fuel cost in de- 
liveries of 500 gallons or over averages 
about 16 cents per gallon, thus fuel 
costs are 72 cents per acre per flaming. 
Allowing 18 cents per application for 
overhead costs of the flame cultivator, 
our flaming costs were 90 cents per 
acre per flaming. 

Analyzing the costs and returns from 
these operations for 1954, a net profit of 
$9.74 per acre was obtained using the 
minimum of advantages noted and dis. 
cussed. (Table III). If the labor savings 
observed in the 11l-acre plot are used, the 
cost of flaming is more than offset by 
savings in hoeing costs alone. 


e Summary—Summarizing, we find that: 

1. Flaming has reduced broadleaf in- 
festations by 90 percent. 

2. Late annual grasses were controlled 
until layby, but became dense there- 
after. 

3. Flaming has not controlled Johnson 
grass. 

4. A reduction in hoeing costs was re- 
corded. How much this saving can be 


Table II.—Weed control obtained, cotton stand maintained and labor required for hoeing weeds with 





Skips 
Cotton 
Number plants 
of per 
flamings 0.01 
Treatment Year applied acre 


1953 
1954 
Avg. 
1953 
1954 
Avg. 
1953 
1954 
Avg. 
1953 
1954 
Avg. 


Light 
dirting 
only 
Heavy 
dirting 
only 
Heavy 
dirting 
flame 


~ 
Se OO COORD OT 


ight 
dirting 
+ flame 


~ 
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Weed counts, weeds per 0.01 acre Hoeing 





After 2nd flaming After Ist picking 





Annual Broadleaf Annual hours 
grasses weeds grasses per acre 


Broadleaf 
weeds 








. : 9.7 
176.0 1.9 7 4 9.7 


2. 
27.0 0.5 . A 8.6 


3.6 0 : i 7.5 


3.1 0 . ‘ 6.6 
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in fields badly infested with broadleaf 
weeds is not known. 

5. Flaming costs about 90 cents per 
acre per application when operated with 
cultivator. 

6. Continued dirting reduces the broad- 
leaf population, and probably the num- 
ber of cotton plants. 

7. Flaming has neither reduced nor in- 
creased yields. 

8. Better weed control with flaming 
has improved cotton grades for machine 
picking. 


@ Speaker Lists Three 


Cotton Essentials 


QUALITY, merchandising and realistic 
pricing are all three essential for mar- 
keting cotton, Don P&arlberg, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, told the Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion March 18. He was the principal 
speaker at the annual convention in 
Corpus Christi, where cotton men de- 
voted much of their discussions to ways 
to increase sales of Texas lint. 

Harris L. Kempner, Galveston, was 
named president; and Jack Stoneham, 
Dallas, vice-president. Re-elected by the 
Association were L. T. Murray, Waco, 
executive vice-president, and Roy Bar- 
zak, Waco, secretary. 

After reviewing cotton trends, Paarl- 
berg listed two major conclusions that 
must be faced realistically as: 

1. The U.S., which now produces only 
about 40 percent of the world’s cotton, 
cannot, by regulating its own production, 
satisfactorily determine prices and quan- 
tities for the entire world, 

2. The three elements needed for ef- 
fective selling are quality, merchandis- 
ing, and a price that meets competition. 
We cannot, by improving quality and 
increasing our merchandising efforts, 
fully compensate for our inability to be 
competitive price-wise. 

“It is possible to establish, statistic- 
ally, that in a given year, other things 
being equal, a given reduction in the 
supply of cotton will bring about more 
than a corresponding increase in price, 
and hence will result in a larger farm 
income,” the USDA representative said. 


“But other things do not remain 
equal. And what may be true in a given 
year may not be equally valid over a 
quarter of a century. 

“T might liken the cotton industry to 
a stool which needs three legs to stand 
upright — quality, merchandising, and 
realistic pricing. It can’t stand perma- 
nently on just two legs, no matter how 
strong they’re built.” 


Runoff Water in Streams 
Will Be Below Normal 


Runoff water in streams of Western 
Mountain States this spring and summer 
is expected to be below normal generally 
with decided deficiencies in many areas, 
U.S. Weather Bureau reports on basis 
of March 1 conditions. 

If precipitation after March 1 is nor- 
mal, the Rio Grande River at San Mar- 
cial, N.M., will have only 43 percent of 
the 10-year average flow during the 
water year which started last Oct. 1. 
Deficiencies also are indicated for the 
Columbia, Snake, Sacramento, San Joa- 
quin, Colorado, San Juan, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Yellowstone and North Platte 
rivers. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
—- 


TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 





(A 








AGGING COMPANY 


wre 
*K HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 


MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt, cleaned and painted expell- 
ers, screw presses. New and rebuilt parts. Oil mill 
equipment, all kinds. Installation and trouble 
shooting service.—Carter Foster, Jr., P. O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, warehouse 502 
North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 














FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” seed cleaner. No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 





double hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super Duo 36” 


Cooker Expellers, complete with motors, and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated 3 years. Present arrangement for flax 
and soybeans. A-1 condition.—Contact Lee Ather- 
ton, letter or phone Atlantic 2112, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Automatic Gas Furnace—Two_heat 
stages, prevents overheating of cotton. Write 
for free literature.—Faucher Control Co., P. O. 
Box 166, Arlington, Texas. 

FOR SALE— To be moved, complete 5-80 plant 
with steel building. Murray gins 49-M; Mitchell 
super units 54-M; 14’ H-E extractor 54-M; Murray 
big reel drier; two 5-cylinder inclined cleaners, 
seed sterilizer, ete.—E. G. Arnold, DeKalb, Texas. 











Electric Motors 


Sales 






.. Repair 


ACEC 

Westinghouse 

Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—Cotton gins: 5-80 Murray, all electric, 
all steel, all irrigated, $105,000. 5-80 F-3 Conti- 
nental, electric, all steel, big irrigation area, 6 
room home, $105,000. 4-80 Murray, electric, all 
steel, big irrigation, $90,000. Nice home, $30,000 
cash, carry balance. 5-80 Continental, Climax on 
natural gas, 75% irrigated, $60,000. $15,000 cash. 
Owner carry balance. 4-80 Continental, electric, 
60% irrigated, $25,000. $12,000 cash.—W. T. Ray- 
bon, Porter 21605, Box 41, Lubbock, Texas. Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, April 4 & 5, nights. 





FOR SALE—Gins: 4-80 DC Continental F-1 brush; 
1-80 saw F-3 Continental brush; 4-80 DC Conti- 
nental C-brush; 5-70 Continental C-brush with 30 
fronts; one 80-saw DC Hardwicke-Etter ; 3-80 DC 
Lummus double moting. Lint cleaners: 5-80 Lum- 
mus jets complete with lint flue, condenser, ex- 
haust fan and 40 h.p. motor. 4-80 Lummus jets; 
5-80 Hardwicke-Etter; 5-80 Murray 1951 model. 
Huller-cleaner-feeders: 5-66” V-drive special Super 
Mitchells; 5-66” V-drive cast iron head special 
Super Mitchells; 5-60” V-drive Super Mitchells; 
4-66” standard flat belt Mitchells; 1-60” V-drive 
special Super Mitchell; 1-66” flat belt drive Super 
Mitchell; 1-66” double V-drive Hardwicke-Etter 
with 4-cylinder after cleaner. 5-80 Lummus M.E.F. 
Cleaners: one 9-cylinder and one 5-cylinder blow-in 
type V-drive Hardwicke-Etter; 1-52” V-drive Mur- 
ray incline blow-in type; 2-52” Continental in- 
cline steel ; 1-10 and 1-15 section Lummus thermos. 
Condensers: 1-60” and 1-70” 1949 Lummus steel ; 
1-60” Continental model 40 steel. Burners: 1 
Hardwicke-Etter ; 1 Mitchell. Presses: One Murray 
steel-bound with steel platform; one Gullett steel- 
bound with platform; one Cen-Tennial steel-bound. 


Dryers: one Murray big reel; two Lummus 
thermos. Separators: one 1952 Gullett; 1-70” 
Hardwicke-Etter. Trampers: one Lummus; one 
Cameron. Fans: 1-50”; 2-45”; 1-20”. Engines: one 


one MM 240 h.p.; one FBM 
120 h.p. full diesel; 1 GM 340 h.p. twin diesel ; 
new Le Roi engines for sale or trade.—Bill Smith, 
Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 


MM 210 h.p. twin; 





FOR SALE—New and reconditioned gin machin- 
ery. 4-80 Continental and 4-80 Murray gin stands, 
cleaners, Murray incline, Murray air line, Mitchell 
pre-cleaner, Murray 72” with v-belts. 50” droppers 

urray, Lummus, Continental, Gullett, 1-Con- 
tinental 72”. Two Murray condensers, two Murray 
pumps, Murray packer, five stand Mitchell con- 
veyor distributor. Two 14’ bur machines. Fans, 
bearings and pulleys, new tower dryers, rock traps, 
traveling telescope, blow box separator, cross blow 
boxes, valves and piping. This machinery is in 
Georgetown. Equipped to haul and install. If in- 
terested contact W. E. Brady or B. M. Faught, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


MR. COTTON GINNER: If you wish to purchase 
a gin where you can gin at least 5000 bales per 
year please inquire.—Box AW, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—10-60” Special Super Unit Mitchells, 
1941 models in good condition, $700 and $750 each. 
—C. E. Dean & Company, 1317 Texas Ave., Lub- 
bock, Texas. 











FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus gin complete. Pur- 
chased new, 1947—ginned less than 7,000 bales. 
Super Mitchell cleaners. Steel up-packing press, 
100 H.P. electric motor, and platform scales. 
$17,500.—James C. Mann, telephone 4931, Conyers, 
Georgia. 





FOR SALE—Noiseless ball-bearing Cameron auto- 
matic cotton packer assembled new 1953, $325.00. 
One Standard V-belt 60” Mitchell extractor feeder 
$250.00.—Stanley Gin, Blum, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1949 model 4-80 Gullett gin with air 
blast fan; 1951 Model 100 Gullett feeder extractors ; 
cleaners; lint flue and condenser.—James Bowlin 
La Feria, Texas. 








FOR SALE—4-60” Mitchell Standard Units, 1935 
all-steel flat belts. I am replacing these with 
Mitchell Super Champs.—Phone J. J. Dornak, 
Jourdanton, Texas. 





FOR SALE—5-80 Murray gin (1932) with con- 
veyor distributor, packer, seed press, cleaners, etc. 
Complete gin to be moved. On railroad spur.— 
Pete Scholz, 1315 Avenue “B’’, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4 Continental triple X feeders with 
32’ bur conveyor. One Beaumier’s press pump. All 
in good condition. See at 4008 Commerce Street, 
Dallas, Texas (2 blocks from Texas Ginners Con- 
vention site). Hinckley Gin Supply Co. 





SEE US for gin shafting, pulleys, conveyor dis- 
tributor, almost new separator, 5-drum all steel 
cleaners, Murray 80 air blast gins, fans, ete.— 
Voltin Brothers, Burlington, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—By owner—gin to be moved. Does not 
include buildings. Leca near Waco, Texas. 3-80 
Murray, Super Mitchell screw conveyor. 14’ bur 
machine, 5-drum and 7-drum cleaners, big reel 
dryer—all Murray, all steel, 1947. Twin MM en- 


gine, 180 h.p., 1950 model.—Tommy Henderson, 
ad Live Oak, phone: 2-9311 or 38-5847, Waco, 
exas. 





FOR SALE—To be moved. Complete gin outfit. 
Consists of 5-80 saw, model F3 Continental gin, 
Mitchell feeders, Murray all-steel up-packing press, 
packer and pump, two Hardwicke-Etter 10’ bur 
machines and cleaner. Continental dryer, electric 
power, all transmission and fans.—Box GF, c/o 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 all steel Hardwicke-Etter gin in 
good condition.—Contact Robbie Vaughan, General 
Delivery, Kiowa, Oklahoma. 








FOR SALE—1-72” Murray dropper; 1-72” vacuum. 
Used three seasons. Worth the money. If interested 
write Floyd Weeks, Box 396, Wills Point, Texas, 
or phone 313. 





FOR SALE—Murray gin outfit complete, less 
press and condenser, with 24-shelf full tower drier, 
inclined cleaner, Super Mitchells, 4-80 saw Murray 
stands, Type “E’’ lint cleaners, all transmission, 
belting, seed and hull handling equipment.—P. O 
Box 23, Tunica, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Oil Mills and Com- 
presses. Some for operation where located, others 
for sale to move.—If interested contact M. M. 
Phillips, Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-90 Murray gin with latest cleaning 
equipment. This gin either to be run at present 
location or to be moved.—Write Box “AA”, 
c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas, Texas. 











FOR SALE—Four Super Mitchell Extractors, run 
5 seasons; one Murray double auger distributor 
for 4-80 gin; one 1000 gallon Butane gas tank; 
one #30 Mitchell vaporizer; one Regulator.— 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, Macon, Georgia. 





FOR SALE—5-80 saw Lummus airblast gin stands 
with Hardwicke-Etter hull extractor-cleaner-feed- 
er, 1 steam dryer, seed scales, press, tramper, 
Stacy 6-cylinder tramper and separator, Wichita 
bur machine, upright Lummus rotary seed lift, 
175 H.P. Le Roi 8-cylinder gas engine. To 
moved. If interested contact E. C. Anderson, 
Phone #3, Whitesboro, Texas. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—GINS: 8-1948 model 80- 
saw glass front Murray, 10-90 saw 1949 model Gul- 
let air blast, 5-80 saw Continental V-belt brush, 
7-80 saw steel Continental air blast with model 30 
huller fronts. Feeders: 5-66” standard Mitchell ma- 
chines, 5-53” V-belt standard Mitchell units, one 
60” standard Mitchell unit, five 66” Super Mit- 
chells. Cleaners: One big drum barrel type steel 
Continental air line, one 5-cylinder 52” Murray 
incline, one 6-cylinder 72” steel Continental in- 
cline, one Hardwicke-Etter type “C’ combination 
drier and cleaner, consisting of cylinder and 
9-cylinder 50” steel V-belt Hardwicke-Etter clean- 
ers and 20-shelf Hardwicke-Etter tower with all 
by-pass mechanism and fittings. Several late model 
separators, including Continental, Murray, Hard- 
wicke-Etter and Stacy. Numerous all steel late 
model condensers in all sizes. Bur machines in 
both 10’ and 14’ lengths. One practically new 
Lummus conveyor distributor. Several all steel 
trampers, various makes. New Government type 
tower driers and equipment. Rock and boll catch- 
ers and hundreds of other items. For your largest, 
oldest and most reliable source of guaranteed late 
model used and reconditioned gin machinery, con- 
tact us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist you 
with any of your machinery problems at no obli- 
gation. Call us regarding any machinery or com- 
plete outfits, you have for sale or trade.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: 
Day 2-8141, Night: 83-7929, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gin stand, “double 
moting, DC-AB with lint flue. Four 60” i E. F. 
Lummus feeders. One H-E seed scale. One Lum- 
mus horizontal press pump. One 160 h.p. Twin 
City gas engine. 4-80 saw Murray gin stand, 6” 
mote conveyor. One 14’ H-E bur machine, wood, 
left hand. One Murray steel bound cotton press 
with ram and casing. 5-80 saw H-E gin stands 
with hot roll box and vacuum moting. See our 
stock fans, pulleys, bucket elevators. We are 
distributors for steam and dry heat seed sterilizers, 
serew elevators, conveyor and power transmission 
equipment.—Strader-Hughston Company (formerly 
Hughston Sales Company), Phone FO8-5883, Rt. 
7, Coit Road, Dallas, Texas. 


NOTICE—Any customers wanting to contact me 
during the Ginners Convention I will be at the 
Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner booth, or at the Baker 
Hotel at night.—Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3-80 Continental cotton gin equipped 
with Super Mitchells, electric motors, good ma- 
chinery. Sell to be moved.—Mrs. C. B. Martin, 
Telephone 1408, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—5-80 Continental lint flue, good con- 
dition, rectangular connections to stands. Write 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Company, Loving, N.M. 
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Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Super-duo expellers and soybean dry- 
ers.—Box “‘FC’’, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Sober, capable and experienced gin 
man to manage gin located in good central Texas 
town; seasonal basis with possibility year round 
work. Give age, previous employment, references, 
remuneration expected, etc., with application.— 
Box ABC, c/oCotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
Me ae Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Bearings, electric motors, chains, 
sprockets, V-belts, sheaves, flat belting, pulleys, 
conveyors, elevators, Lubriplate products.—Allen 
Transmission and Supply Company, 2300 Good- 
oy P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone: 


FOR SALE—One 15x15 Skinner steam engine in 
good condition. One boiler feed pump. One 24’ lift 
bucket elevator with new 12” cups and conveyor 
belt. One 43’ 11” endless leather belt 16” wide. 
One 50’ 7” endless canvas belt 16” wide. Assort- 
ment of valves and pulleys.—Farmers Coop Gins, 
Box 186, Munday, Texas. 

















FOR SALE—Le Roi RXI, (D-1000) 79-138 H.P., 
1002 cubic inch displacement, 4-cylinder, 6% x7 
bore and stroke. Complete with heat exchanger, 
$1350. Le Roi RXIS, (F-1500) 118-208 H.P., 1503 
cubic inch displacement, 6-cylinder, 6% x7 bore 
and stroke, complete with heat exchanger, $2750. 
Le Roi RXIV, (H-2000) 158 280 H.P., 2004 cubic 
inch displacement, V-8 cylinder, 6%, x7 bore and 
stroke. Complete with heat exchanger, $3750. 
Le Roi D-471, 35-75 H.P., 471.2 cubie inch dis- 
placement, 4-cylinder, 5x6 inch bore and stroke, 
serial #226406, $887.84. Le Roi D-226, 16-52 H.P., 
226.1 cubic inch displacement, 4x 4% inch bore 
and stroke, seria] #156909, $436.71. Caterpillar 
D-17000, 162 H.P., 1662 cubic inch displacement, 
V-8 cylinders, 5%, x 8 inch bore and stroke, serial 
#9J5100SP, $2500.—Wonder State Manufacturing 
Company Power Units, P. O. Box 461, Telephone 
Cedar 2-7754, Paragould, Arkansas. 





FUR SALE—8-cylinder Le Roi, 200 H.P. with 
2 Hi-head circulating pumps, Twin-dise clutch, 
Fisher regulator (for natural gas), dual ignition, 
sliding rails, cooling coils, outboard bearing for 
main drive. 4-cylinder Le Roi starting engine, 14” 
to a 28” main drive sheaves with 13-D ropes. 
8-cylinder V-8 Le Roi, 100 H.P. with 2 Hi-head 
circulating pumps, twin-dise clutch, sliding rails, 
surge tank, outboard bearing for main drive, 11” 
diameter sheave with 12-C groove mounted on 
engine. 5 Continental Munger air blast gins, new 
saws, only ginned 2500 bales. Lint flue and con- 
veyor under gins go. 5 Hardwicke-Etter Big Four 
feeders. One 5-80 (Cont.) belt distributor. Num- 
erous amount of pulleys, floor stands and shafting. 
Seales: 22’ Howe wagcn scales, 16,000 Ib. capac‘ty. 

-Driscoll Co-op Gin, Phone 3979, A. A. Nix, 
Driscoll, Texas. 


DISMANTLING for sale of parts—One Fair- 
banks-Morse Type “Y”’’ style VA, 120 H.P. diesel. 
Please write for price on parts needed.—C. L. 
Hamilton, Baxley, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—One 50 H.P., 1165 R.P.M., Conti- 
nental slip ring electric motor, complete with grids 
and starter. Used only one year. One 150 H.P., 
F.M. engine with late type heads. Engine in good 
running condition.—Phone Dickens 2842, or write 
Maurice Goodwin, Afton, Texas. 











FOR SALE—Four 10 H.P., one 40 H.P., and two 
100 H.P. electric motors complete with starting 
equipment, all reconditioned and in guaranteed 
operating order. One 25 H.P. Continental Red Seal 
gasoline power unit. Other power available.— 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tele- 
phones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





Good Outlook at Artesia 


Conditions are favorable for cotton 
planting in the Pecos Valley of New 
Mexico, according to W. M. Jackson, 
Artesia cotton grower. He reports that 
the water table is in good shape and 
wells are supplying excellent water. 
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Busy Ginning, Texan 


MISSED HIS WEDDING, 
Now Runs 124 Gins 


@ OQ. I. SEALE, now manager of gins for Western Cottonoil 
Co., was in Brazil, so his brother stood in for him at the mar- 


riage ceremony in Texas. 





O. I. SEALE, general manager of gins 
for Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene, has 
the distinction of having been absent 
from his own wedding. It was a proxy 
wedding—with Seale in Brazil and his 
bride in Texas—and the husband says 
that this method of marrying is much 
easier on the nerves. 

Seale’s career is described in a recent 
issue of The Paymaster, publication for 
Western Cottonoil Co. employees. 

Seale started with Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. at Nacogdoches, Texas, in 1933 as 
a cotton buyer. In June, 1935, he was 
transferred to Brazil, where he was man- 
ager of a gin at Patos. He remained in 
Brazil until 1946, holding a number of 
different positions, including operating 
a number of gins and oil mills. 

The proxy wedding occurred on May 
8, 1937, with Seale’s brother standing in 
for him at the ceremony in Nacogdoches. 
The bride was a school teacher and fin- 
ished the school term before joining her 
husband in Brazil. 

“The reason we didn’t get married be- 
fore I left the States,’’ comments Seale, 
“was lack of two things on my part— 
money and nerve.” 

Seale returned to the U.S. in 1946 as 
assistant to Ed Henley at El Paso, where 
Henley was manager of El Paso Cotton 
Industries. Seale became manager when 
the operation there was consolidated 


0. 1. SEALE 


with Western Cottonoil Co., and he went 
to Memphis, Texas, the following year. 
He remained district manager at Mem- 
phis until promoted to his present job at 
Abilene, where he supervises some 124 
gins. 





with positive automatic controls e 


Route 7, Coit Rd. 





The new, improved WESTERN STEAM COTTONSEED STERILIZER 
eliminates fire hazard e 
installation cost e fits directly into seed conveyor line e 
natural gas or butane e completely self-contained boiler and sterilizer unit. 


Dealerships Available in Protected Territories in Texas, Ark., and Louisiana. 


STRADER-HUGHSTON COMPANY 


Phone FOrest 8-5883 


Sterilize 
Your 
Cottonseed 


minimum 
burns oil, 


Dallas, Texas 
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office and yard supplies 
METAL BALE TAGS 





B.G. 243 
MAGEE GIN CO. 


WAT Oa GARLAND, ARK. 


GIN CO 
WINGER TEX 





STYLE B_ This is the Lowndes “Standard” metal tag, STYLE A This is the Ennis “Duo” debossed 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. This metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, 
tag wraps around the bale tie. Green, Gold, Black. 





ie BR a RT ¥ Gl | STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE 
+ QUANTITY A B Cc D E 
COMPANY 
500 $12.65 $11.25 $12.00 $10.25 $12.65 
B G / fe (} ? 1000 20.65 20.75 19.95 18.50 20.65 
; 2000 Per M 19.65 20.25 19.00 18.00 19.65 
iH Z vA ( | 7 3000 ™ 19.30 20.00 18.65 17.50 19.30 
Se 5000 - 18.65 19.50 18.00 16.00 18.65 
: A 10000 “4 17.65 19.25 17.00 15.75 17.65 
NNIS TEXAS 
: , 2 : y 20000 16.95 19.00 16.30 15.50 16.95 
STYLE C This is the Ennis “Stamped” 50000 Y 16.60 19.00 15.95 15.50 16.60 
metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Over 50M ” 15.95 19.00 15.30 15.50 15.95 


Blue, Green, Gold, Black. 


RG 1680 PLANTERS GIN CO 
7 








P-H-BUTLER 
COMAL TEX 
5251) 


STYLE D This is the Lowndes “Slotted” metal tag, shown in actual size. Available in Red, Blue, 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. Green, Black or Plain Galvanized Steel. 














WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Paper Bale Tags e Gin Tickets « Checks e Ledgers e Marking Ink e Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils ¢ Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill PRESS 


3116 COMMERCE STREET @ PHONE PRospect-2583 @ DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
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Texas Crushers’ Association Is Host at Luncheon 


TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION was host on March 14 at a luncheon following a meeting of the officers 
and directors of the Association at the Baker Hotel in Dallas. In the picture are members of the industry in Dallas, and their 
wives, as well as Association officials, directors and committee members. 


© Council Asks Expansion 
© 
Of Foreign Market 
AN INCREASE of $800 million in au- 
thorization for sales of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies 
has been urged by the National Cotton 


Council. 


Other recommendations aimed at ex- 
panding cotton’s overseas markets in- 
cluded immediate appointment of a spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to administer cotton export 
programs, a “bolder and more aggres- 
sive policy” on the part of the Export- 
Import Bank, and elimination of the re- 
quirement that privately owned stocks 
exported under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act be re- 
placed from Commodity Credit Corp 
loan stocks. 

Council action came at a special meet- 
ing of its board of directors, convened in 
Washington, D.C. by Chairman A. L. 
Durand of Hobart, Okla., to consider 
immediate steps which might be taken 
to bolster U.S. cotton exports while the 
industry’s long-range programs of over- 
seas market research and sales promo- 
tion are further developed. 

Such programs, the board said in its 
formal statement, hold the ultimate key 
to cotton exports and cannot be replaced 
by short-term projects intended to alle- 
viate immediate situations. 

In accordance with past policy, the 
Council refused flatly to take a position 
on various proposals affecting cotton 
prices. It did so on the grounds that, as 
cotton’s industrywide organization, it is 
required to “stick to those matters on 
which all branches of the industry are 
united. 

“We have come to the firm conclusion,” 
the board statement said, “that no pro- 
posal which substantially affects the ex- 
port price of cotton can possibly avoid 
being deeply controversial within the 
raw cotton industry. We surely do not 
mean to imply that there is anything 
wrong or deplorable, or even surpris- 
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ing, about the controversy over the ex- 
port price. We do mean to say that the 
issue should be debated and the necessary 
decisions reached through the proper 
channels and not through the National 
Cotton Council. 

“The various interests composing the 
Council have their several organizations, 
and undoubtedly many of them should 
and can take a position on this question. 
We think that all of them are entitled to 
a clear-cut declaration that the Council 
will take no action on price.” 

The board further declared that, 
through Council-sponsored programs to 
build per capita consumption of cotton 
products overseas, “we are just within 
the threshold of a potentially great new 
movement which may eventually create 
more exports for U.S. cotton than any- 
thing else we could possibly do.” It cited 
the fact that foreign countries, with 
94 percent of the world’s population, 
consume only one-sixth as much cotton 
per person as does the U.S. 

The success of this work and the 
many other activities in the Council’s 
broad program, the board said, requires 
the united effort of all six branches of 
the industry, and must not be jeopard- 
ized by Council involvement in propos- 
als on which there is sincere and vigor- 
ous internal disagreement. 

The report re-emphasized export poli- 
cies adopted by the Council’s Houston 
convention, including currency convert- 
ibility, sale of surplus farm products for 
foreign currencies, expanded promotion 
and market research to increase per 
capita consumption, and cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture in pro- 
motion and research programs abroad 
under Public Law 480. 

To implement these general policies, 
the directors adopted recommendations: 

(a) “That the Council advocate im- 
mediate appointment of a special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer cotton export programs and 
represent the Secretary in dealing with 
the several agencies of the Department 
having to do with cotton, with various 
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other branches of government which are 
vitally involved, with the Congress and 
with the industry. 

(b) “That the Council support (1) an 
increase to $1.5 billion in the authoriza- 
tion provided by Title I of Public Law 
480, (2) removal of the annual ceiling 
on the use of such funds, (3) use of the 
funds for exporting cotton products as 
well as cotton, and (4) re-examination 
of the criteria for financing sales under 
this program in the light of recent de- 
velopments and of the need. 

(c) “That the Council take all prac- 
tical measures to have the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington adopt a bold- 
er and more aggressive policy to finance 
the exportation of cotton in the future.” 

The group also voted: 

“That the Council not only decide 
firmly against taking any position on 
the export price policy for cotton, but 
that this decision and the reasons for 
supporting it be made known to all oth- 
er agencies and organizations which are 
concerned with this question, so that 
they can pursue their own convictions on 
the subject in a clearer atmosphere.” 


Cotton Producer Outlines 


Two-Bales-Per-Acre Plan 


Andrew Bergero of Scottsdale, Ariz., 
spoke at the fourth annual Western 
Cotton Production Conference in Phoe- 
nix on how he produced two bales per 
acre of extra-long staple cotton last 
year and how he plans to do even better 
this year. 

Bergero listed step by step his pro- 
duction practices, which include soil 
preparation, planting, fertilization, irri- 
gation and insect control. He empha- 
sized irrigation as the most important 
of these practices. 

American long staple is now compet- 
ing with the well-known Egyptian Kar- 
nak which has supplied this country’s 
spinners with the raw material for high- 
quality premium products for many 
years, the speaker said. 
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@ Edwards Has Served 
Church 66 Years 


J. R. EDWARDS, Fort Worth, is wide- 
ly known in the crushing industry as 
president of Western Feeders Supply 
Co., and it is generally known in the in- 
dustry also that he has served as mayor 
and in many other positions of civic 
leadership in Fort Worth. 

Not so well known is the leadership 
that he has given in serving the Meth- 
odist Church as a member for 66 years, 
an aspect of his life that was the sub- 
ject of a recent feature article in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. The Star- 
Telegram article said, in part: “The 
kindly, white-haired man who stands 
outside the door each Sunday and greets 
those attending Polytechnic Methodist 
Church is a man who himself has been 
connected with Methodism for 66 years. 

“This man is J. R. Edwards who joined 
the Glennwood Methodist Church near 
Waxahachie when he was 12 years old, 
and his position as one of the official 
greeters at Polytechnic Church is but 
one of the official capacities in which he 
has and is serving his denomination. 

“Rev. W. W. Ward, a former pastor of 
the Polytechnic Church, former Fort 
Worth district superintendent and now 
chaplain-commissioner of Harris Hos- 
pital, had this to say of Edwards: 

““He is one of the top men in Meth- 
odism. He has been out-standing in his 
lay work and that work has been most 
beneficial.’ ” 

“Present pastor of the Polytechnic 
Church, Rev. Hayden Edwards, had this 
to say: 

“*There is no man upon whom minis- 
ters of this church have leaned more than 
J. R. Edwards. He has played a great 
part in stimulating Methodism, not only 
in our church but in the district and the 
conference.’ ” 


e Born On Farm—‘Edwards was born 
on a farm near Waxahachie and the 
Glenwood Church he first joined was es- 
tablished with the help of his parents, 
the late Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Edwards, a 
year before J. R. was born in 1877. 


“He attended Waxahachie schools and 
Nash Institute, an academy near Wax- 
ahachie. He also attended Trinity Uni- 
versity, then at Waxahachie, studied in 
summer session teacher institutes and 
taught school at Boyce Institute at Wax- 
ahachie. 

“His first business venture was 50 
years ago at Waxahachie, but in 1912 
he came to Fort Worth and founded the 
firm which is now the Western Feeders 
Supply Co., Ine., in the Livestock 
Exchange Bldg., wholesalers in cotton 
seed and soybean feed products. The firm 
still is active, but Edwards retired in 
1946. 

“He lives at 416 S. Tierney Rd. with 
his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred R. Davis. Davis is active in 
the feed firm. 

“Edwards affiliated with the Poly- 
technic Church when he came here in 
1912 and his record of lay service speaks 
for itself. 


e On Board 40 Years—“He has been a 
member of the official board for 40 
years and still is, and served as chair- 
man in 1925. He was Sunday School su- 
perintendent for five years beginning in 
1920. He has served as official lay lead- 
er for his church, for the district and 
for the conference. He now is a church 
trustee, and since 1931 has been a mem- 
ber of the conference board of missions. 

“When the Polytechnic Church was 
working toward achieving its present 
$850,000 plant at Rosedale and Collard, 
Edwards was a member of the planning 
committee. 

“He has been a lay delegate to the 
annual Central Texas Conference since 
1920. Three times he has been a dele- 
gate from the Central Texas body to the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, including the historic gathering 
at Kansas City in 1939 when the Metho- 
dist churches of North and South united. 

“Edwards has served as a lay member 
of the South Central Jurisdictional Con- 
ference, made up of representatives of 
Texas, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico and Ok- 
lahoma, which convenes every four years. 

“For 25 years he has been a trustee 









You can prevent gin fires by installing Eriez 
Permanent Non-Electric (Alnico V) mag- 
nets. And you’ll increase production .. . 


reduce downtime . . . save on equipment 


repair. Eriez magnets are so efficient at re- 


Mg 


moving tramp iron that they 
are heartily endorsed by in- 
surance companies and result 
in lowered premium rates for 
their user. 
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Tramp iron (stray metal) is the ginner’s 
greatest enemy. It damages expensive equip- 
ment, causes down-time, reduces production. 
But its biggest threat is that it is often the 
cause of costly gin fires. In fact, a recent sur- 
vey by Factory Mutual Insurance engineers 
showed that tramp iron was responsible for 
79% of all fires in opener and picker rooms! 


wihERIE 


PERMANE 


NT 
MAGNETS 


All Eriez magnets are non-electric, self- 
contained. They operate without any wires 
or attachments; are quickly installed on 
new or existing equipment. There is no 
operating cost — first cost is the last. Mag- 
netic power is guaranteed indefinitely. 


Eriez representatives are located through- 
out the cotton belt. For free bulletin on 
Eriez magnets for ginning uses, write to 
Eriez Manufacturing Company, 78Q Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. 
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of Harris Hospital and he retired this 
year after a three-year term as board 
president. 


e Is Civic Leader—“‘Edwards also has 
found time for civic service. He was a 
member of City Council from 1942 un- 
til 1952, and served as mayor of Fort 
Worth in 1951 and 1952. He has been a 
member of the North Fort Worth Ki- 
wanis Club for 25 years and was its 
president in 1941. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce since 
1912 and has served it as a director and 
as chairman of the livestock and agri- 
culture committee. 

“While teaching school near Freeport 
in 1901, Edwards married Miss Ida 
Catherine Erheart who died in 1918. She 
was the mother. of Mrs. Davis. In 1924 
he married Miss Annie Gertrude Er- 
heart, sister of his first wife. His sec- 
ond wife died in 1948. 

“Edwards has three sisters and four 
brothers. They are Mrs. J. D. Beasley, 
1953 Lipscomb; Mmes. R. H. Harrison 
and C. H. Kuykendall of Waxahachie; 
H. B. Edwards Jr. of Austin, W. K. 
Edwards of Ville Platte, La., E. W. Ed- 
wards, Aledo rancher and A. F. Ed- 
wards, professor of history at Midwest- 
ern University in Wichita Falls. 

“A granddaughter, Mrs. Louis F. 
Fields, lives next door at 420 S. Tierney 
Rd., and there is a great-granddaughter, 
3-year-old Joyce Aileen Fields, whom 
Edwards classifies as “the apple of my 
eye.’” 


e Seek To Stabilize 


Peanut Industry 


EFFORTS to stabilize the peanut in- 
dustry will be the major objective of 
the fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Peanut Council in Washington, 
April 3-6, at the Shoreham Hotel, ac- 
cording to Earl L. Speer, Albany, Ga., 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Social functions include a_ cocktail 
party Sunday evening, April 3, annual 
dinner dance Monday evening, and an- 
other cocktail party-reception Tuesday 
evening. 

The annual convention luncheon will 
be held on Tuesday. 

Discussions of what is known as Res- 
olution No. 1, an effort to stabilize the 
peanut industry, will highlight the busi- 
ness program. The resolution has been 
carefully considered by many industry 
leaders and is offered by the resolutions 
committee, consisting of W. R. Flournoy, 
General Foods Corp., New York, chair- 
man; and C. §S. Alexander, president, 
North Carolina Peanut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. E. Brite, president, South- 
western Peanut Growers’ Association; 
Robert C. Canby, president, Peanut But- 
ter Manufacturers’ Association; R. R. 
Donaldson, president, GFA Peanut As- 
sociation; Philip P. Gott, president, Na- 
tional Confectioners Association; E. H. 
Jenanyan, president, Peanut and Nut Sal- 
ters Association; M. L. Oakley, presi- 
dent, Southeastern Peanut Association; 
Thomas D. Odom, president, Virginia- 
Carolina Peanut Association and J. L. 
White, president, Virginia Association of 
Peanut and Hog Growers. 

Association officers, in addition to 
Speer, include William F. Seals, Wash- 
ington, president; T. Earle Bourne, Wash- 
ington treasurer; and the following vice- 
presidents: B. M. Birdsong, Suffolk, Va.; 
George F. Hartnett, Chicago; C. E. 
Johnson, Chicago; and Roy E. Parrish, 
Moultrie, Ga. 
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CARBON DIOXIDE - 
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STOP SERIOUS 
FIRE LOSSES 


Install a fast-acting, fully approved 
C-O-TWO FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 
in your cotton gin this season | 


@ HARMLESS TO COTTON... inert, clean, dry, penetrating 


@ EASY INSTALLATION .. . compact design, simple piping and fittings 


@ MINIMUM MAINTENANCE .. . durable construction, no annual recharging 


Don’t risk the chance of a dangerous fire holding 
up operations during the height of your busy 
season. Remember delayed replacements and high 
costs can add up to a big loss these days .. . also, 
fire doesn’t wait. 


At the first flash of fire, with a C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing System, you just flip a release lever, 
then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging 
carbon dioxide is instantly released into the 
threatened area. The fire is out in seconds and 


the carbon dioxide disappears quickly without a 
trace... the only damage is the actually burned 
cotton. Carbon dioxide is harmless to finishes, 
machinery and cotton... the safest kind of fire 


extinguishing agent known for cotton gin use. 


Plan right now to obtain the benefits of having 
economical, fully approved firesafety before it’s 
too late. The extensive experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get complete facts today! 


PYRENE-- C-O-TWO 


NEWARK 1 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


DRY CHEMICAL *« VAPORIZING LIQUID + 


SODA-ACID + WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM * AIR FOAM 











Value of Research Stressed 


To Warehousemen 


New fabrics which research created 
and which have helped to strengthen 
cottons competitive position were dis- 
played at the recent meeting of Carolina 
Cotton Warehouse Association in Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

Dr. Leonard Smith, National Cotton 
Council utilization research director, 
Washington, showed fabrics treated for 
wrinkle, soil and heat resistance. 

These are only a few of the improve- 
ments made in recent years which have 
enabled cotton to more than hold its own 
in competition with synthetic fibers and 
other competing products. 

Of crease resistance, Doctor Smith 
says the good finishes available today 
are the result of research work dating 
as far back as 1906. The Council stim- 
ulated work on crease resistance by mak- 
ing available to chemical manufacturers 
and textile finishers detailed data on the 
tremendous market which exists for fa- 
brics that can resist wrinkling. 

The Council has also spearheaded ef- 
forts to develop usable treatments to 
make cotton resistant to soiling, Doctor 
Smith declared. Several soil resistant 
treatments are now coming on the mar- 
ket and further improvements can be ex- 
pected as manufacturers learn how to 
make them more effective, he said 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of 
soil resistance treatments, he showed the 
warehousemen samples of treated and 
untreate cotton rugs. The difference in 
the appearance between the two samples 
was clearly noticeable. 

Research has also pointed the way to 
the production of heat-resistant cotton, 
and treated ironing board covers which 
last 4 to 5 times longer are commer- 
cially available, Doctor Smith said. 

He told the warehousemen: “The fu- 
ture of cotton depends upon adequate 
research to increase the efficiency of 
production and to improve the quality 

. and lower the cost of products made 
from cotton, and on the application of 
adequate promotional pressures.” 





Carl’s in the Center, But Not the Center of Attraction 


CARL MERIWETHER is a good manager, but he never managed to get himself in 
a happier situation than in this picture. It shows the manager of the Western Cotton- 
oil Co. at Las Cruces, N.M., with the 1954 Maid of Cotton, Beverly Pack of El Paso, 
on one side of him and on the other side, the 1955 Maid, De Lois Faulkner of Sallisaw, 
Okla. (Beverly’s on the left and De Lois on the right, in case any reader of The Press 
doesn’t recognize these ambassadors for cotton at a glance.) The picture was made at 
the reception for the 1955 Maid held recently in Las Cruces and attended by about 
500 members of the cotton industry. Carl’s success in beating the other 499 to the 
center spot between the two Maids is the envy of his friends. 





Textile Engineering Work 


Textile engineering research at Texas 
Technological College was discussed by 
Raymond K. Flege, head of the depart- 
ment of textile engineering, in a talk 
March 14 before the Panhandle Plains 
section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 








Look at the BIG 4 


when you buy blowers 


Economical and dependable perform- 
ance in pneumatic conveying demands 
these Big 4 essentials in your blowers. 
You'll always be sure if you insist upon 
R-C Rotary Positive Blowers .. . the 
choice of leading manufacturers and 
operators of cotton gin equipment.Send 
for details in new Bulletin No. AF-154. 


Floors-[lowneRsviiue BLOWER BD 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
355 Carolina Ave. ° 


Connersville, Indiana 
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New Product 


NEW JET AGITATOR NOZZLE 
KEEPS CHEMICALS MIXED 


Many chemicals used in farm spray- 
ing tend to settle apart in the drum, 
during the spraying operation, in spite 
of the movement of the tractor or rig 
as it moves across a field. This is par- 
ticularly true where wettable powders 
are used. 

To maintain a proper mix, Spray- 
ing Systems Co. has designed the No. 
6290 Jet Agitator Nozzle, which is po- 
sitioned near the bottom of the drum. 
Liquid is sprayed in three directions, 
creating a random agitation pattern 
that continuously maintains an equal- 
ized distribution of chemicals. Design 
of the nozzle prevents the setting up of 
eddy currents and whirlpool action that 
could hinder the mixing process. The 
nozzle has been field tested with a va- 
riety of solutions and has proved ef- 
fective. 

A take-off line below the pump feeds 
part of the solution back into the drum. 
The liquid is ejected at high velocity from 
the agitator nozzle toward both ends of 
the drum and laterally to one side. In this 
manner the entire content of the drum 
is kept in random turbulent motion, and 
a proper mix is maintained. Jet Agita- 
tor Nozzles are supplied in a range of 
capacities to meet the requirements of 
all drum sizes and chemicals. In addi- 
tion, nozzles are supplied in a choice of 
all brass, brass with stainless steel caps, 
and in all aluminum as needed by the 
chemicals used. Spraying Systems Data 
Sheet No. 6290 gives complete informa- 
tion. Write Spraying Systems Co., 3270 
Randolph Street, Bellwood, Ill.; or The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS... sized for 
the load, permit equipment installation 
where you want it. 





No need for cotton gin operators to worry about 
where to install new equipment. You can add 
from 1 to 500 h.p. to suit your requirements. 
Suspend the proper size motors from the ceiling, 
mount them on the wall, floor, or on the machine 
. have the power you need where you want it. 
It’s clean, it’s dependable, it’s always ready. 


whether you have one bale to gin or a season’s run. 


Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany engineers will be glad 
to discuss with you any 
power problem concerning 
your business in the terri- 
tory this Company serves .. 
advising you regarding the 





efficient, economical use of 
Electric Power in the cotton 
ginning industry. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Climatic Conditions 
(Continued from Page 20) 


100° F. for five or more consecutive 
ys. 

In 1950, the growing season was short 
in the Pecos area, there being only 163 
days above 50° F., out of which 65 days 
were 100° F. and above. On the north 
High Plains there were only 143 days 
above 50° F. The Micronaire fineness, 
particularly on the late-harvested cot- 
tons in the Pecos area, was low, indi- 
cating a very high percentage of imma- 
ture cotton (Table I). 

The season of 1951 was short on the 
High Plains and the fiber was imma- 
ture and fine. The 1951 season was un- 
usually hot and dry in the Central and 
North Texas areas. The cotton through- 
out the hottest part of the Belt was 
finer than usual for those locations. 

The growing season was short in the 
Plainview area of the northern part of 
the High Plains again in 1952 and the 
fiber was correspondingly fine due to 
immature cotton. The Pecos area was 
very hot and this also resulted in a rel- 
atively high percentage of thin-walled, 
fine fiber (Table I). ° 

The growing season was both short 
(142 days 50° F. and above) and hot 
(84 days above 100°) in the Pecos area 


in 1953, with the result that a high per- 
centage of the cotton was so immature 
and fine that it would not register on 
the Micronaire scale (Table I). The av- 
erage Micronaire reading on the late- 
harvested cotton in the Pecos area was 
2.6 and at Dell City 2.4. There was also 
a short season on the High Plains, which 
resulted in a very high percentage of 
immature cotton north of Lubbock. 

In 1954, the growing season was rela- 
tively long throughout Texas, but Cen- 
tral Texas was extremely hot. There was 
a high percentage of mature cotton, but 
in the areas of extreme heat there was 
fine fiber due to the drouth. Had the 
water supply been adequate, 1954 could 
have produced a bumper crop of cotton. 
During the month of July, 1954, the av- 
erage day temperature was 101.5° at 
Pecos and 99° F. or above in Laredo, 
Austin, Waco, Abilene, Fort Worth, Dal- 
las and Wichita Falls. Fort Worth and 
Dallas each had 25 days in the month 
of July, 1954, that were 100° or above. 
In the month of August, Wichita Falls 
had 21 days, Fort Worth 20 days, Dallas 
19 days, and Pecos and Laredo each had 
17 days during which the temperature 
was 100° or above. During the growing 
period, Pecos had 57 days, Fort Worth 
52 days, Dallas 50 days, Wichita Falls 
49 days, and Laredo 43 days of 100° 
temperature or better. 


e Moisture Most Important—These data 
indicate that moisture is extremely 
important in the growth of cotton 
throughout the central area of Texas 
where the temperatures are excessive. 
For all practical purposes, one can take 
the number of days between the day 
when the night temperatures reach 50° 
F. in the spring and when they fall be- 
low 50° F. in the autumn and subtract 
the days that were 100° F. and above 
and obtain the length of the growing 
period. This is not entirely true because 
individual days that reach 100° or even 
above do not appear to harm the cotton 
seriously unless the soil is extremely 
dry. Several days in a row above 100° F. 
appear to reduce the growth unless the 
moisture is adequate. 

Table II shows the number of days 
the night temperature was 50° F. and 
60° F. and above and the number of 
days the day temperature was 100° F. 
or above. This shows that the area of 
Lubbock and north occasionally has 
about 120 growing days and, therefore, 
cannot mature a crop of cotton that is 
longer than 1” in staple length. Obvi- 
ously, some mature bolls would develop 
on longer cottons, but if you consider 
the full crop with no more than 20 per- 
cent of immature cotton, the staple 
length should be between 15/16” and 
1” for the area between Lubbock and 





Table 1: Mean Fiber Strength 


(Pressley) and Fiber Fineness (Micronaire) by areas and years of growth. 








Fiber Fiber Fiber Fiber 
Weather Strength Fineness Weather Strength Fineness 
Area Stations Year Harvest (Pressley) (Micronaire) Area Stations Year Harvest (Pressley) (Micronaire) 
Rio Grande Valley Brownsville 1950 81 4.1 West Texas San Angelo 
Laredo 1951 80 3.9 Abilene District Abilene 1950 76 4.5 
1952 78 4.1 Wichita Falls 1951 Early 81 4.3 
1953 Early 84 4.0 Midland 951 Late 3.5 
1953 Late 82 4.4 Lubbock 1952 85 4.1 
1954 Early 81 4.1 Plainview 1953 + Early 80 4.3 
1954 + Late 82 4.2 Amarillo 1953 ~=— Late 78 3.8 
1954 Early 87 4.3 
Corpus Christi Corpus 1950 78 8.6 1954 Late 83 4.6 
Christi = 7 = Lubbock District 1950 74 5.0 
1953 84 4.0 1951 Early 74 4.1 
1954 Early 8 1951 Late 73 3.2 
‘ early 2 4.8 1952 17 3.9 
Gulf Coast Galveston 1950 79 4.4 oo pasty . Hy 
Victoria et - re 1954 Early 77 4.2 
Houston 1952 2 f ~ a . 
1953 Early 82 5.1 1964 = Late 76 3.8 
1953 += Late 81 4.9 Vernon District 1950 73 4.2 
1954 Early 83 4.5 1951 Early 84 4.7 
1951 Late 3.0 
Eagle Pass Section Del Rio 1951 84 3.8 1952 88 3.9 
1952 83 3.6 1953 Early 82 4.6 
1953 86 4.1 1953 Late 80 4.0 
1954 + Early 86 4.7 
Central Texas San Antonio . as 1954 Late 82 4.2 
Austin District Austin 1950 1 5 
. El Paso Pecos 
Waco 1951 84 43 Lower Valley El Paso 1950 87 3.4 
Fort Worth 1952 84 4.8 1951 91 36 
College Station 1953 Early 85 5.0 1952 95 4.0 
1953 Mid-Season 85 4.7 1953 Early 92 3.4 
1953 Late 82 4.7 1953 Cate 84 BS 
1954 Early 84 4.1 1954 “ 91 41 ‘ 
Waco District 1950 81 4.8 Upper Valley sed 4 me" 
1951 84 3.9 : 
1952 84 4.0 1962 92 3.8 
1953 Early 83 5.3 1953 91 3.4 
sac 4 89 3.9 
1953  Mjd-Season 82 4.8 196 
1953 ‘Late 82 4.9 Pecos/Van Horn 1951 88 3.3 
1954 Early 86 3.6 1952 90 4.0 
1954 Mid-Season 86 4.6 1953 Early 88 3.9 
1954 Late 84 4.6 1953 Mid-Season 86 3.5 
1953 Late 87 2.6 
East Texas Port Arthur 1951 ” as 1954 91 4.0 
Lufkin 1952 8 ° oswell /Carlsbad 1 * 
1953 Early 82 5.0 _———— te . re 
1953 Mid-Season 83 4.8 1953 Early 90 3.5 
1953 Late 79 4.7 1953 Mid-Season as 2.9 
1954 Early 88 5.0 1953 Late é 2.8 
1954 Late 85 4.6 1954 92 4.2 
North Texas Dallas Dell City —_ pd Py 
Dallas District Greenville 1951 87 4.5 1952 92 41 
Clarksville 1952 89 4.3 1953 Early 88 3.4 
1953 = Early 82 5.4 1953 Late 87 24 
1953 Late 81 4.7 1954 86 4.0 
1954 = Early 90 4.1 . ; 
Willcox 1952 85 3.9 
}reenville District 1951 83 4.2 bp +9 = He 
4 Early 30 52 1953 Late 90 2.5 
1953 Late 80 5.0 1954 87 3.9 
1954 Early 89 4.9 Deming 1954 89 4.1 
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Plainview and even shorter for the area 


farther north. This would also be true 
for a large part of Oklahoma. 
Assuming that the climate limits the 


production of 


staple 


in those 


areas, and that the acres in production cottons in the Blacklands and through- 
are ample to produce all of the 15/16” out Central Texas. The minimum staple 
staple and shorter cotton that is needed, length anticipated in those areas should 
then every effort should be used to en- be 1-1/16”. Even then it is well known 
courage farmers to plant 1” and longer that many acres will produce shorter 


Table II: Number of days the night temperatures stayed above 50° F. and 60° F., and the number of days the day tempera- 


tures reached 100° F. or higher, 1950-54, inclusive. 


Weather Station 


Brownsville 


Laredo 


Corpus Christi 


Galveston 


Victoria 


San Antonio 


Houston 


Port Arthur 


Del Rio 


Austin 


College Station 


Lufkin 


Pecos 
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Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1 
1954 






Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Average 


No. Days No. 
Above 50° Above 60° 


351 
294 
301 
329 
279 


311 


226 (4 years) 


213 
199 
187 
244 
245 


200 
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No. Days No. Days No. Days 
Weather Station Year Above 50 Above 60 Above 100 

San Angelo 1950 207 155 0 
1951 195 146 30 

1952 185 137 24 
1953 221 136 35 

1954 206 153 11 
Average 203 145 20 

Waco 1950 213 188 5 
1951 195 150 41 

1952 185 158 26 

1953 186 137 16 

1954 220 152 39 

Average 200 157 25 

Abilene 1950 194 154 2 
1951 189 124 28 

1952 184 114 42 

1953 191 136 37 

1954 206 141 25 

Average 193 134 27 

Fort Worth 1950 200 182 3 
1951 195 144 40) 

1952 205 157 44 

1953 191 137 29 

1954 218 152 52 

Average 202 154 34 

Dallas 1950 201 183 3 
1951 195 144 34 

1952 181 125 38 

1953 196 137 35 

1954 206 152 50 

Average 196 148 32 

Greenville 1950 200 161 0 
190 144 28 

161 116 25 

181 125 22 

196 140 49 

Average 186 137 25 

Wichita Falls 1950 194 143 1 
1951 189 109 34 

1952 169 143 55 

1953 197 136 43 

1954 204 141 49 

Average 191 134 36 

El Paso 1950 189 151 12 
1951 193 113 30 

1952 190 109 9 

1953 213 134 19 

1954 201 141 s 

Average 197 130 16 

Midland 1950 182 131 6 
1951 181 117 28 

1952 172 140 19 

1953 183 107 31 

1954 204 138 7 

Average 184 127 18 

Clarksville 1950 219 154 0 
1951 195 123 28 

1952 170 115 16 

1953 181 138 1] 

1954 195 120 16 

Average 192 130 25 

Lubbock 1950 166 60 6 
1951 157 87 23 

1952 157 94 5 

1953 137 103 20 

1954 153 106 4 

Average 154 90 12 

Plainview 1950 143 103 3 
1951 147 86 9 

1952 127 91 6 

1953 136 102 18 

1954 150 93 7 

Average 142 95 j 9 

Amarillo 1950 159 98 2 
1951 134 86 8 

1952 134 85 17 

1953 137 113 26 

1954 152 102 12 

Average 143 97 13 











cottons due to poor condition of the soil 
and in certain years, such as the past 
season, there will be a preponderance of 
short cotton due to the excessive heat 
and dry weather. 

The data are not complete, but it 
would now appear that any area south 
of Dallas and Abilene should plant cot- 
ton that normally produces 1-1/16” or 
longer staple where moisture is ade- 
quate. In areas between Dallas and 
South Oklahoma they should grow cot- 
ton that is 1” or longer; whereas, the 
High Plains of Texas and a large part of 
Oklahoma should confine their growths 
to 15/16” to 1” staple length, with the 
extreme northern rim of the cotton- 
growing area growing cottons shorter 
than 15/16” in staple length. This, of 
course, is assuming that moisture is ad- 
equate. In the dryland areas where there 
is no irrigation and where excessive 
heat is commonly experienced, it will be 
necessary to grow shorter cottons than 
listed here due to temperature effects. 
Experience is a much better teacher than 
theory and I suspect the farmers have 
learned that shorter cottons must be 
grown in certain upland areas; whereas, 
even longer cottons may be grown in 
the rich bottomlands. 

These data indicate that the most im- 
portant single problem in Texas agri- 
culture is the use of our limited water 
supply. I suggest, therefore, a_ state- 
wide study of methods of using the wa- 
ter supply to the best advantage, par- 
ticularly in the supplementary irriga- 
tion of cotton. 


Cotton Essay Contest Is 
Planned for Students 


Plans for a cotton essay contest open 
to high school students throughout the 
18-county Delta Council area of Missis- 
sippi have been announced by Mrs. 
W. W. Gresham of Indianola, chairman 
of contest plans for the Delta Council 
women’s committee. 

“Letters outlining the contest regula- 
tions and urging school participation 
have been mailed to school superintend- 
ents and English teachers throughout the 
area,” Mrs. Gresham said. “Purpose of 
the contest is to stimulate constructive 
research and thinking on cotton use 
among high school students.” 

A similar contest was held locally at 
Indianola and Clarksdale last year with 
excellent results. The Delta Council wom- 
en’s group is extending the contest this 
year to some 65 high schools in the area. 

Savings bonds and cash awards will be 
presented to winners in two divisions. 
Students from 11th and 12th grades 
will compete in one division and 9th and 
10th grade students will compete in the 
second group. First place winners in 
both groups will receive $25 U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and second place winners 
will be given $10 cash awards. 

Aid of the school superintedents is be- 
ing sought in having a theme on cotton’s 
use being designated as one of the reg- 
ular essay assignments in each of the 
high school English classes. Local schools 
will select the top three essays from 
each division for entry in the Delta-wide 
contest. Deadline for submitting the win- 
ning local entries is May 1. 

Background material on cotton has 
been furnished the schools by the Nation- 
al Cotton Council of America. The book- 
lets will provide research information 
for students in preparing essays on cot- 
ton. 
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Plant Spacing Experiments 
Conducted in New Mexico 


Plant spacing experiments at USDA’s 
Cotton Field Station, State College, 
N.M., have provided evidence that 6-inch 
spacing of Pima S-1, American Egyptian 
cotton on both light, sandy type soil and 
medium heavy soil results in earlier ma- 
turity and more lint cotton per acre. 


Increased grower interest in the new 
Pima S-1 variety prompted USDA agron- 
omists A. R. Leding and John R. Cotton 
to obtain information on the spacing 
practice with the new Pima S-1 which 
is of different growth habit from the 
older varieties such as Pima 32 and 
Pima 7-42. Last year they conducted two 
experiments, one on a light, sandy type 
soil at the Cotton Field Station and the 
other on a medium heavy soil at the 
New Mexico Experiment Station Agron- 
omy Farm, in which unthinned plants 
and single plants spaced at 6, 12, and 18 
inches were tested. 

The agronomists said that the 1954 
experiments with Pima S-1 gave similar 
evidence to that obtained in earlier 
work with Pima 32 and Pima 7-42, which 
indicated that too close spacing is not 
desirable for American-Egyptian cotton 
under New Mexico conditions. The 6- 
inch spacing was indicated as the most 
desirable, not only in comparison with 
the unthinned plants but with the 12- 
inch and 18-inch as well. As to earliness, 
as indicated by the percentage of the 
total crop obtained at the first picking, 
the tendency was for later maturity 
among the unthinned plants, although 
the statistical differences were not sig- 
nificant in all cases in both experiments. 
The lint percentages were similarly in- 
fluenced by close spacing, although the 
figures were not consistent throughout. 
The data for boll size were more con- 
sistent and favored the wider spacing. 

Details of the spacing experiments 
are to be released soon in a new press 
bulletin, Leding said. 





Six Irrigation Schools Are 
Planned in Tennessee 


Six irrigation schools will be held in 
Tennessee for County Agents, farm 
leaders and representatives of such ag- 
ricultural agencies as the SCS and Farm 
Home Administration. The schools, be- 
ginning April 4, will be supervised by 
the engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Extension Service, 
with dealers and technicians of the SCS 
and FHA cooperating. 

Dates and locations of the schools 
follow: Greenville, April 4; Cleveland, 
April 5; Nashville, April 6; Pulaski, 
April 7; Jackson, April 8; and Cooke- 
ville, April 12. 

Problems of various types will be dis- 
cussed, with particular emphasis on 
planning and obtaining proper systems 
to suit individual farms and the use of 
irrigation equipment as it applies to 
maximum production. The schools were 
planned because of a mounting interest 
in irrigation, due in a great part, to 
four straight drouth years. Farmers in 
different areas of the state now are 
considering irrigation as a necessity. 

Among subjects to be taken up at the 
schools will be water needs and rights, 
planning of adequate systems, financing 
through Farm Home Administration 
loans (soil and water loans), labor sav- 
ing methods and the devices for handling 
irrigation equipment, and applying wa- 
ter to such crops as corn and tobacco. 
All farmers interested in irrigation are 
invited to attend the nearest scheduled 
school. 


Fertilizer Pays Grower 


Fertilizer paid off for John Arledge, 
in Castro County, Texas, last year. 
Thirty acres of cotton which he fertil- 
ized with 16-20-0 produced 43 bales of 
cotton, another 30 acres, not fertilized, 
made 33 bales. 





WHEEL OF PROGRE 











Council’s Wheel of Progress Explained 


COGS in the National Cotton Council’s wheel of progress, which helps everyone in 
the cotton industry, are being pointed out in this picture, taken during the recent 
New Mexico Cotton Caravan. Ed Gillespie, left, Council field representative, points 
out how the Council is working with Extension leaders to E. J. O’Neal, right, New 
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Mexico Extension cotton marketing specialist. 
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New Insecticide Controls 
Aphids, Mites, Weevils 


Methyl parathion, an organic phos- 
phate insecticide recommended for the 
control of insects and mites on cotton, 
now is available in commercial quanti- 
ties from Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Organic Chemicals Division. 


The compound is effective in controll- 
ing the various species of aphids and 
mites when properly formulated and 
applied either as a liquid or a dust. It 
also is of value for boll weevil control. 

The properties of methyl parathion 
are similar to those of parathion, Mon- 
santo’s Niran. It has essentially the 
same order of toxicity as the latter, and 
equal care is necessary in the handling 
of it. 

Samples of methyl parathion, infor- 
mation on its properties and instructions 
for safely handling, formulating and ap- 
plying the material are available on re- 
quest from Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. 


R. E. George Is Selected 
To Head Mercedes Gin 


R. E. George will serve as president 
of the Mercedes, Texas, Co-op Gin and 
Supply Co. for the coming year, W. L. 
Hilton as vice-president and L. D. Ed- 
wards as_ secretary-treasurer. All are 
aaa directors as is A. H. Downing, 

r. 

Three directors whose terms expired 
also were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing. They were Harry Marquart, George 
A. Schwarz, Sr. and W. D. Dillon. 


@ 350,000 Braceros 
To Be Recruited 


FEDERAL recruiting of Mexican farm 
labor for the use of American farmers 
should be continued for at least two 
more years, U.S. Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell feels. But, he has announced, 
the Department has abandoned recruit- 
ing at the border and in the future will 
recruit workers only at Hermosillo, in 
the interior. 

The administration will seek legislation 
to extend the agreement with Mexico on 
labor recruiting after it expires next 
Dec. 21, Mitchell said. He estimated 
that 350,000 braceros would be recruited 
this year. 


Governor Discusses Water 
Problems Before Group 


Governor Allan Shivers discussed plans 
for improving the water situation in 
Texas at a recent meeting of the water 
conservation committee of Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association. A num- 
ber of state senators and representa- 
tives were guests at the luncheon which 
followed the committee meeting in Aus- 
tin. 

Committee members attending includ- 
ed the following crushers: J. H. Fox, 
chairman; R. A. Montgomery and C. L. 
Walker, Jr., vice-chairmen; and R. R. 
Kelley, John G. Kerlick, O. E. Key and 
Rex Steele. Other representatives of the 
Texas Association attending the com- 
mittee meeting included President R. P. 
Tull, Vice-President A. J. Mills, Agricul- 
tural Director C. B. Spencer and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jack Whetstone. 








Houston Port Anticipates 
700,000-Bale Exports 


Port of Houston officials are hopeful 
that more than 700,000 bales of cotton 
will be shipped overseas from the Texas 
port during the current shipping period. 

They are basing this hope on three 
factors: 

(1) Houston warehouse stocks are 
running higher than last year. 

(2) Exports are up 12.5 percent over 
last year at this time. 

(3) The new _ foreign aid law 
permits participating countries to buy 
cotton in excess of their normal pur- 
chases in their own currency. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has said that 500,000 bales of 
cotton would be exported under the new 
foreign aid legislation, called Public Law 
480, and Houston port efficials believe 
that if the port gets its share of these 
500,000 bales, the 799,000-bale mark will 
be topped this year. 


Valley Gin at Weslaco 


Elects New Officers 

A. B. May of Weslaco, Texas, has 
been elected a director of the Valley 
Growers Gin & Supply Co. of Weslaco 
in the place of Homer Stowe of Donna 
whose term expired. 

Howard Wright and J. A. Henry were 
re-elected at the stockholders meeting 
which was in the form of a barbecue 
attended by 350 persons. 

F. M. Vining was elevated from vice- 
president to president and J. A. Henry 
moved from president to vice-president. 
Howard Wright was elected secretary. 
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Mill at Pontotoc Bought 
By Riverside Oil Mill 


William King Self, president, River- 
side Oil Mill, Marks, Miss., has an- 
nounced the purchase of Pontotoc Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Pontotoc, Miss., by his firm. 
Self said that the plant will be enlarged 
and modernized and an elevator built for 
the storage of soybeans. 

W. B. Furr, who was president of the 
Pontotoc mill, will continue as manager. 
The firm’s name will be changed to Pon- 
totoe Oil Mill. 
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Crushers Present County Awards 


SOUTH CAROLINA cottonseed crushers, pioneers in cotton improvement contests, 
continue to carry on a strong program of encouraging better cotton production. This 
picture was made recently at the state awards luncheon for winners in the 1954 
contest. In the center is Augustus J. Sitton of Pendleton, who represented the South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association in presenting the county prizes, with two 
of the county winners, shown on the left and right of Sitton. 


Steps To Assure Good 
Stand Are Stressed 


The importance of getting a good 
stand of cotton is emphasized by C. B. 
Spencer, Dallas, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

A good stand of healthy, vigorous 
plants is needed to get the cotton crop 
off to a fast start, Spencer points out. 
Fairly thick stands—plants from 2 to 6 
inches apart—will produce more during 
favorable years, and equally as much 
during dry years. These thick stands 
mature more uniformly and it is much 
easier to harvest the crop with mechan- 
ical pickers or strippers. 

“Tf the crop is to be picked, a picker- 
type variety should be selected. If it is to 
be stripped or hand pulled, select a 
stripper-type cotton. In either case, select 
a variety that will normally produce an 
inch or better staple. The longer staples 
sell more readily and at a higher price 
than shorter staples. Then, too, the 
shorter staples are now in oversupply,” 
he commented. 

Planting early is essential for early 
harvest. All planting seed should be 
culled and treated with a recommended 
fungicide. Planting clean, high quality 
seed in warm fertile soil helps to obtain 
vigorous seedling plants. Soil tempera- 
ture of around 70° is required for rapid 
germination. Growers should plant at 
least three weeks after the average 
frost date in the spring after the soil 
warms up and there is enough moisture 
to secure a stand. 

“We should not forget that plant food 
and water are essential for high yields 
and profitable production. Commercial 
fertilizer is often necessary to furnish 
needed plant food. It should be used as 
recommended to help get plants off to a 
fast, vigorous start,” the Texan con- 
cluded. 


Cotton Irrigation Tests 
Made in California 


Irrigation experiments on cotton at the 
Shafter Field Station in California 
last season showed some interesting re- 
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sults. The following factors contributed 
to the highest yields: 

(1) First irrigation after planting 
was applied the last week in May or the 
first week in June. 

(2) Furrow irrigation 
than flooding. 

(3) At least 26 inches of water was 
needed. 

(4) Irrigations were 
through the end of August. 

There was little difference, experiments 
showed, in yield between a total of 7 and 
12 irrigations. The plots receiving the 
smaller number of irrigations, however, 
required an application of about four 
inches each time as compared to about 
three inches for the more frequent ap- 
plications. 
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Winners of Plains Cotton 


Contest Receive Awards 


Pat Shepard of Hale Center and 
Dwayne Goad of New Home were de- 
clared winners of first places in the ir- 
rigated and dryland divisions of the 
Plains District 4-H Club Cotton Contest. 

They and other winners in the contest 
received a total of $1,000 in prizes dur- 
ing the recent awards banquet held at 





WILMER SMITH 
Presents Contest Awards 


the Plains Cooperative Oil Mill in Lub- 
bock. Wilmer Smith, New Home, ginner 
and president of the mill, made the 
award presentations. 


Roy B. Davis, general manager of the 
Plains mill, announced that the firm will 
give $1,000 in cash awards again in 
1955. 

Shepard, 15, won the irrigated di- 
vision with a record breaking produc- 
tion of 6,328 pounds of lint cotton on a 
five-acre plot. Goad won the dryland 
division with a production of 2,102 
pounds of lint from five acres. 

Shepard and Goad each received $125 
for winning first place in their re- 
spective divisions. Each year, the Plains 
mill gives six winners in each division 
a cash award. This year, they gave a 
total of $1,000. 

Other irrigated division winners, 
pounds of cotton produced, and awards 
received are: Royce Turner, Lamb Coun- 
ty, 5,666 pounds, $100; Jack Carney, 
Bailey County, 5,028 pounds, $85; Billy 
Countess, Lubbock County, 4,933 pounds, 
$75; Larry West, Briscoe County, 4,830 
pounds, $65, and David Alton Cates, 
Cochran County, 4,822 pounds, $50. 

Awards were the same for dryland 
winners as for irrigated winners. 

Other winners in the dryland contest 
are: Marion Duncan, Terry County, 
1,987 pounds; Lonnie Gene Peel, Garza 
County, 1,912; John R. Taylor, Crosby 
County, 1,886 pounds; W. B. Snodgrass, 
Cochran County, 1,397 pounds, and 
Freddy Barnes, Lubbock County, 1,394. 


gD. H. KIBER, Arlington, 
Texas, head of the department of agri- 
culture at Arlington State College, is re- 
signing effective July 1. He has trained 
4,000 students in 36 years there and is 
widely known. 
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Two New Gins Being Built 


Two new gins are being built in the 
vicinity of Forrest City, Ark. Construc- 
tion is under way on the plant of the 
Forrest City Gin Co., estimated to cost 
around $90,000; and James DeRossitt is 
building a gin on his plantation on the 
St. Francis River. 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 





Cottonseed Products Are 


Discussed by Speaker 


Memphis Trade Council heard a talk 
March 15 on cottonseed products by 
C. B. Weiss, superintendent of the cel- 
lulose and specialty division of Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. The meeting was held at 
the Peabody Hotel. 
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Texas Ginners 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Co.; and E, J. Pflanz, Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Co. 

This year’s entertainment will feature 
the ginners’ dance, bingo party, two- 
hour ice review, short spot entertain- 
ment, a radio special, and a_ special 
program for the ladies. 


e Dance — Because the dance for the 
convention last year was so successful, 
it was necessary to move to larger quar- 
ters. On Monday, April 4, the dance 
will be held in the Crystal Ballroom of 
the Baker Hotel. Tommy Cunningham 
and his 11-piece orchestra will be fea- 
tured. Admission is by badge. 


e Ice Review — Again this year the Gin 
Machinery and Supply Association, Inc., 
has planned a lavish, two-hour ice re- 
view. Over 200 entertainers will be 
beautifully costumed and bring huge 
production numbers, beginning at 8:00 
p.m., Tuesday evening, April 5. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. and there will be 
no reserved seats; admission will be by 
registration badge only. Ginners and 
their guests are cordially invited. 


e Spot Entertainment — Before each 
business session, there will be a 15-min- 
ute program. Many top entertainers will 
be on these acts. 

Radio Station WFAA will have a spe- 
cial ginners’ broadcast at 6:45 a.m. 
Tuesday, April 5. Ginners, their fami- 
lies and guests are invited to join the 
Early Birds for this program. 


e Entertainment for Ladies — Several 
different entertainment features have 
been planned for the wives and daugh- 
ters of ginners attending the convention. 
These plans include: 


e Visit to Lambert’s “Green Barn” — 
Lambert’s is one of the Southwest’s lead- 
ing nurseries specializing in ornamental 
and decorative plants. Lambert’s has at 
its “Green Barn” acres of enjoyment 
where the ladies may witness over a 
thousand different varieties of tropical 
vegetation. Buses will leave the main 
entrance of the Agricultural Building on 
the Fair Grounds promptly at 1:45 Mon- 
day aftenoon, April 4, and will return to 
that point at 3:45 p.m. Admission to 
this entertainment will be by badge. 


e Bingo Party—The bingo party is an 
outstanding entertainment feature de- 
signed specifically for the ladies of the 
convention. Prizes will be given through- 
out the afternoon party which will be 
held in the convention hall at 2:15 p.m. 
on Tuesday, April 5. Admission is by 
badge. 


e Open House — Arthur A. Everts’, 
widely known jewelry store of Dallas, 
will entertain at 9:30 a.m. Tuesday, 
April 5. Refreshments will be served 
after a tour of this establishment. 


e Many Exhibitors — Practically all of 
the leading firms that sell machinery 
and supplies to ginners of the South- 
west have reserved space in the Agri- 
cultural Building for the exhibits which 
always are one of the most interesting 
features of this convention. 

These displays, filling some 650,000 
square feet in the building, will cover 
everything that a ginner uses from the 
heaviest types of ginning machinery to 
the smallest items. 

Representatives of the exhibiting 
firms will be in the booths to visit with 
their friends in the ginning industry 
and to explain the latest developments in 
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the use of the products which they are 
showing. 


e Excellent Food—Sponsors of the con- 
vention again have made a special effort 
to provide ginners and their families, 
as well as the exhibitors and visitors, 
with good facilities for eating at the 
convention. 

A snack bar in the Agricultural Build- 
ing will be open throughout each day 
of the convention, so that visitors can 
obtain cold drinks, candy, sandwiches 
and other food while inspecting the ex- 
hibits. 

A cafeteria, offering good food at rea- 
sonable prices, will open at 11:30 each 
day for lunch. It will be located in the 
meeting hall, the Science Building, as in 
previous years. 


e Association Officers—Jerome Jalufka, 
Robstown, has been president of the As- 
sociation during the past 12 months and 
W. D. Watkins, Abilene, vice-president. 
Executive vice-president is Ed H. Bush, 
Dallas. 

The executive committee consists of 
Horace Etchison, McAllen, chairman; 
S. N. Reed, O’Brien; A. N. Robertson, 
Hillsboro; R. L. Massey, Pilot Point; 
C. L. Walker, Jr., Temple; Martin Tein- 
ert, Walburg; Peary Wilemon, Maypear]; 
Rufus K. Phillips, Sugarland; and Roy 
Forkner, Lubbock. 








Ex-officio members of the executive 
committee are Max C. Smith, San Mar- 
cus; H. P. Donigan, Brookshire; Aubrey 
L. Lockett, Vernon; W. J. Ely, Snyder; 
and W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock. 


e Directors — Directors and alternates 
are F. E. Wilson, Texarkana, and C. R. 
McClure, High; Chester Phillips, Green- 
ville, and Floyd Weeks, Wills Point; 
Ernest Griffith, Sherman, and Truett 
Peek, Commerce; J. L. McCullock, Daw- 
son, and J. O. Williams, Frost; Joe Wier, 
Covington, and Carl Duncan, Mt. Calm; 
Walter Evans, Jr., Lorena, and L. E. 
Buice, Waco; J. E. Morgan, Plum, and 
H. B. Seifert, Weimar; H. L. Marshall, 
Jr., Moody, and George Collier, Troy; 
Otto C. Pfluger, Pflugerville, and Otto 
Graef, Kyle; H. D. Madson, Danevang, 
and A. J. Wendel, Jr., El Campo; J. F. 
Michna, Woodsboro, and Irwin J. Shultz, 
Tivoli; G. A. Gerdes, Sinton, and Joe 
Clark, Corpus Christi; Maurice Hance, 
San Benito, and D. W. Risinger, Browns- 
ville; John N. Burkhart, Alamo, and 
James Walsh, Mission; B. T. Juvenal, 
Vernon, and Troyal Pearson, Byers; 
Gordon Hedrick, Quanah, and Horace 
Hunter, Quitaque; W. L. Smith, Ralls, 
and Lambert, Idalou; Orville 
Bailey, Anton, and Elmo Caudle, Hale 
Center; Drew Watkins, Sudan, and E. B. 
Eeds, Plainview; Herman  Chesshir, 
Brownfield, and Earl Hobbs, New Deal; 





Ginners: Will See These Old Smoothies 


THE OLD SMOOTHIES, Mr. and Mrs. Richard F. Mellen, have long been favorites 
with ice skating fans, and will be one of the featured attractions for Texas cotton 
ginners and their families at the annual convention in Dallas, April 4-5-6. They 
will perform at the show in the Ice Arena on the State Fair Grounds at 8 p.m. 


Tuesday night, April 5. 
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Leader in Texas Valley 


HORACE ETCHISON, McAllen, Texas, 
is chairman of the executive committee 
of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, a 
partner in McAllen Gin Co., and a leader 
in many other activities in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


E. K. Willis, Roscoe, and Clifton Goode, 
Anson; Robert L. Horton, Abilene, and 
W. R. Terry, Stamford; Glenn Camp, 
Ft. Hancock, and Kenneth Davis, Pecos. 

Advisory directors include Walter 
Craft, Carlsbad, N.M.; J. B. Greer, La 
Union, N.M.; W. L. Griffin, Deming, 
N.M.; Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, 
N.M.; J. H. Williams, Natchitoches, La.; 
L. M. Coco, Alexandria, La.; Arch Rol- 
low, Wynnewood, Okla.; and J. S. Mor- 
rison, Chickasha, Okla. 





Heads Two Associations 


JACK FUNK, Lyford, Texas, is the 1955 
president of Texas Co-operative Ginners’ 
Association and also heads the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Ginners’ Association. Man- 
ager of the Lyford Gin Association, he is 
a native of Duncan, Okla., who moved to 
the Valley in 1930. He began working 
with gins in 1937, and has held the posi- 
tion of manager of Lyford Gin Associ- 
ation, which operates three gins, a grain 
elevator and retail store, since 1948. 
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@ Soybeans on Trial 


Basis for Texas 


TEXAS growers interested in soybeans 
should limit their acreage to trial plant- 
ings and should not place much confi- 
dence in the results from a single year, 
warns Texas Experiment Station. The 
warning, and information about exper- 
imental plantings of soybeans, are found 
in Progress Report 1755, Soybean Re- 
search in Texas, available from the Sta- 
tion at College Station. 

Yields of soybeans in Texas experi- 
mental plantings have not been large 
nor consistent enough in any area for the 
crop to be generally grown. Yields in 
the Red River area of Northeast Texas 
often approach the level at which their 
production would be profitable but they 
are very erratic from season to season. 
Under irrigation on the High Plains and 
in the El Paso Valley, yields large 
enough to be profitable are common, but 
the income from soybeans does not ap- 
proach that from cotton or grain sor- 
ghum, the Station points out. 

A new shatter-resistant variety, Lee, 
will soon be available for commercial 
production, but this variety also is sub- 
ject to the same climatic hazards as the 
older varieties and its performance has 
been equally erratic from year to year. 
If trial plantings are to be made in 
North Texas, beans of better quality 
may be expected from June plantings 
than from early spring plantings. 

Good vegetative growth of soybeans 
usually is obtained in Texas and they 
are being used in some areas as a hay 
crop. The late-maturing varieties, Im- 
proved Pelican, Red Tanner, Otootan 
and Roanoke, will produce more forage 
than earlier-maturing varieties. 

Soybeans have been grown in experi- 
mental plantings at various experiment- 
al stations for over 40 years. Thousands 
of commercial varieties, breeders’ strains 
and plant introductions have been tested 
in an effort to find types capable of 
profitable production under Texas grow- 
ing conditions. Tests have been conducted 
on a wide range of soil and climatic con- 
ditions on at least 10 locations. Testing 
programs are now in progress at Den- 








Ginners Gather for 
Midsouth Schools 


Ginners from Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Louisiana are gathering for the 
four Midsouth Cotton Gin Opera- 
tors’ Schools to be held March 29- 
30 in Memphis and at Wilson, Ark. 
Attendance is expected to approach 
or exceed that of last year, when 
approximately 1,000 persons were 
at the four schools. 

Gin machinery manufacurers, 
ginners’ associations, the Delta 
Councils of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, state and federal Extension 
Services and others have joined in 
planning programs that will be of 
maximum value to gin operators. 

Conducted by practical experts 
and company representatives, three 
of the schools are being held at the 
following places in Memphis: Con- 
tinental Gin School, 212 Poplar 
Street; Murray - Mitchell Gin 
School, 146 East Butler Street and 
Lummus Gin School, 234 East But- 
ler Street. The Hardwicke-Etter 
Gin School is at Crain Brothers 
Gin, Wilson, Ark. 











ton, Chillicothe, Lubbock and College 
Station. Since 1951, the work at College 
Station has consisted of a study of fac- 
tors affecting soybean production in 
Texas. 


e New Rio Grande Dams 


Opposed by Groups 


OPPOSITION is being expressed to the 
building of any more dams on the Rio 
Grande in Texas until legislation is en- 
acted to control the river from Fort 
Quitaque to the Gulf. 

Directors of the Donna and Mercedes 
water districts have voted to oppose any 
federal appropriation until the Texas 
legislature has passed laws controlling 
Rio Grande water. 
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Educational Excursion 





Trip to Gulf, Valley Scheduled 
For Oklahoma FFA, 4-H Boys 


m@ SIXTEEN FFA and 4-H boys will be awarded trips in early July 
in recognition of their outstanding cotton improvement work. 


eae en trips to the Gulf of 
Mexico and Rio Grande Valley in 
early July have been awarded eight 
FFA members and eight 4-H boys, win- 
ners of the 1954 Cotton Improvement 
Program contests sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Cotton Research Foundation. 

The foundation, in cooperation with 
the vocational agriculture department at 
Stillwater, Okla., and the Extension 
Service of Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
has awarded a total of $5,000 to win- 
ners in the two groups. 

FFA Cotton Improvement District 
winners are H. L. Hutcheson of Tipton, 
state winner; Phil Page of Eakly, Rob- 
ert Oswald of Braxton, Marston Du- 
ane Yearwood of Hydro, Alba Jay Bon- 
ham of Delhi, Bobby Gene Huddleston 


of Granite, Joe Newberry of Gould and 
Billy Jack of Snyder. 

District 4-H winners include Kenneth 
Galloway of Haworth, state winner; 
Jack Kouplen of Beggs, Gale Goodwin 
of Sayre, Joe Boyd Thompson of Reed, 
Fred Arnold Cary of Hollis, Bobby 
Watts of Altus, Lynden McClure of 
Roosevelt and Floyd Odell Stratton of 
Hollis. 

Objectives of the contests were as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To demontsrate the ability of cot- 
ton to provide a high net income per 
acre when produced with modern methods 
in a balanced system of farming. 

(2) To emphasize the importance of 
proper land use, soil management and 
moisture conservation in the production, 
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Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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H. L. HUTCHESON 


harvesting and marketing of cotton. 

(3) To enable club members to ac- 
quire more knowledge and develop skills 
in efficient and economical production, 
harvesting and marketing practice. 

(4) To teach FFA and 4-H boys the 
market requirements of Oklahoma cotton 
and the market value of the various 
grades and staples. 

(5) To encourage a more extensive 
use of high quality planting seed of 
adapted and recommended varieties. 

(6) To recognize with appropriate 
awards those club boys who perform 
outstanding cotton improvement work. 

The Oklahoma Cotton Improvement 
Program for 1954 was open to all FFA 
and 4-H boys who were 12 years old or 
older by Jan. 1, 1955, and who were 
regularly enrolled in cotton, planting a 
minimum of one acre. Each contestant 
kept a record of all labor and other 
costs involved in land preparation, plant- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting and market- 
ing of the crop and had managerial con- 
trol over his project. 

Narratives of approximately 200 words 
about any phase of production or un- 
usual experiences encountered in the 
project accompanied the reports, and 
each project was visited by vocational 
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agriculture instructors, county agents, 
members of the County Cotton Improve- 
ment Committee or other local leaders. 

Awards were given on a county basis 
to three FFA and three 4-H contestants 
in each Oklahoma county usually grow- 
ing cotton. The first prize was a gold 
medal, the second a silver meda! and the 
third a bronze medal. 

The Gulf of Mexico and Rio Grande 
Valley trips for district winners and 
their adult leaders will be taken at a 
time coinciding with the cotton harvest 
in the Valley, and the boys will follow 
Oklahoma-grown cotton through the 
channels of trade. 

The Dallas Cotton Exchange will be 
visited and the production of cotton on 
the Texas Blacklands observed. The 
group will stop at College Station, Tex- 
as, to tour the Texas A. & M. College 
Experiment Station. 

The Port Authority at Galveston will 
show the boys Oklahoma cotton on a 
transport ship ready for a foreign mar- 
ket, and cotton production methods in 
the Coastal Bend Area will be studied 
before the group travels on to the Rio 
Grande Valley and Old Mexico. 


Educational Service Staff 
Member Receives Honor 


Mrs. Ada Bob Chandler, Dallas, mem- 
ber of the Educational Service staff of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, has received an outstanding hon- 
or. She was awarded the title of Certi- 
fied Professional Secretary by the Na- 
tional Secretaries’ Association on March 
25. 

Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, dean, Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, made the pre- 
sentation to Mrs. Chandler and one other 
person in Dallas, out of a large number 
who had originally started the examina- 
tion. 

Qualifications for the award include 
the successful completion of a series of 
rigid examinations covering all phases 
of general and administrative secretarial 
work. In addition to demonstration of 
exceptional skill in stenographic work, 
successful applicants must exhibit ex- 
tensive knowledge of economics and bus- 
iness administration, business law, hu- 
man relations within business organiza- 
tions, accounting, and modern office pro- 
cedures. The rigidity of the qualifica- 
tions is indicated by the fact that only 
582 applicants have successfully com- 
pleted all phases of the examinations 
and only 20 percent to 25 percent of 
those taking the examinations have been 
certified even though many have taken 
the tests on one or more previous occa- 
sions. Mrs. Chandler successfully com- 
pleted all phases of the examinations up- 
on her first attempt. 

The Certified Professional Secretary 
program is conducted to increase the 
value of secretarial workers to their 
employers and to give earned recogni- 
tion to those who are outstanding in the 
secretarial field. 

Mrs. Chandler has been an active 
member and leader in the Big D Chap- 
ter of The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation. She has been a member of the 
Executive Board for two years and has 
served as public relations representative 
and as corresponding secretary. 

“We are proud of this outstanding and 
richly deserved honor which has come to 
Ada Bob,” says Educational Service Di- 
rector A. L. Ward. “Her exceptional 
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ADA BOB CHANDLER 


contributions to the efficiency and suc- 
cessful operation of our office have been 
an inspiration to us and those our Ed- 
ucation Service endeavors to serve.” 


Soybean Firm Shows Gain 


In Sales and Earnings 


The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill., corn and soybean proc- 
essor, has reported a 1954 net profit 
of $5,315,176 on sales of $144,881,082. 

Both earnings and sales were up from 
1953. Net profit was 20 percent higher 
than the 1953 earnings of $4,424,214, and 
sales were up about 10 percent. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president and board 
chairman, pointed out in the company’s 
annual report that the major reason for 
the rise in net profit was an improve- 
ment in the returns from the soybean 
division. 

A shortage of soybeans eliminated 
processing margins during the first nine 


months of the year, according to Staley, 
but the company achieved an inventory 
gain on supplies which it had purchased 
before soybean prices increased sub- 
stantially. Profits were also aided by 
an improvement in processing margins 
during the final quarter of the year 
when new crop beans became available. 

Staley reported that the company’s 
corn division had a satisfactory year, 
comparable to the 1953 results, as de- 
mand for products was at a steady level. 
The oil refinery processed 25 percent 
more oil than in 1953, but there were no 
significant developments in the chemical 
derivatives division. 

The supply of both corn and soybeans 
should be adequate during 1955, accord- 
ing to Staley. 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 
































ing and Extracting System 


cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 








STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 





Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 


leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 





Closeé view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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laugh it off 


* Memphis, Tenn. 





CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. eoveceeceevoence 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Cairo, Ill : ee ga lar a ape paper: 
Tr “aie “Refined young lady, who wants to stay 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, lowa that way, seeks new employer. Salary 
YOU * Chicago, IIl. secondary.” 
* Clarksdale, Miss. —s 9 
A couple of Marine recruits were en- 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES = | inyine’ weekend pass by: nunting. for 
quail. One of them found a dead animal 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. on the road. “It’s got three stripes,” he 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, sa ones pr vana said the other, “It’s 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations either a skunk or a sergeant.” 
eee 





A Scotchman emigrated to Reno be- 
cause he’d heard that that’s where women 
were made free. 

eee 


Mi O D t R N & ay f a if & T QO R A G F The college freshman landed a job as 
janitor in a girl’s dormitory. The house- 


mother explained his duties to him and 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible then handed him a pass key which opened 


every room in the house. She then asked 


about money. “Would $30 a week be all 
BUILDINGS right with you?” 

The freshman shifted his feet uncom- 
fortably. “Well, I don’t know whether I 
can pay that much, lady.” 

ee e 





Or~— 
It was at graduation ceremonies and 
° C O TTO N Ss E ED the graduates were walking across the 
<— of - 1 aangraiaang to — ard 
diplomas, looking very dignified in their 
° SO Y BEAN Ss caps and gowns. A childish voice pierced 
the solemn silence with, “Ma, have they 


ot pants on under those nightgowns?” 
¢ PEANUTS is rag 


5 ; “T am a model for an artist who 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected specializes in painting, sculptoring and 
i. " etching of nudes.” 
Confer with us on your storage problems “Doesn’t he do one thing better than 
another ?” 

“Oh yes! But he is very good at 


M if IR RK painting, sculptoring and etching, too.” 
. . e 


The transport was shoving off for the 
Muskogee, Oklahoma Orient. Two little flappers were waving 
good-byes from the dock. 

“I think it’s a shame,” said one, “to 
send all those nice Marines to China. 
What will they do there?” 

“What’ll they do!” replied the other. 
Ain’t you ever been out with a Marine?” 

© ee 


When airlines were young and people 
were wary of flying, a promotion man 


é 4 @ 
suggested to one of the lines that they 
permit the wives of businessmen to ac- 
company their husbands free, just to 
® prove that flying was safe. The idea was 


quickly adopted, and a record was kept 
of the names of those who accepted the 
proposition. In due time the air lines 
sent letters to those wives, asking them 
how they enoyed the trip. From 90 per- 




















: i cent of the wives came back the baffled 
Wesson Oil Snowd rift reply: “What airplane trip?” 
eee 
America’s choice for salads . . No other shortening at any * judge, failing of re-election, was 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, er saacti. made cashier of the local bank. A man 
: ‘ a price is so creamy, so digesti presented a check to be cashed. 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- ble and so light. “Don’t know you,” greeted the new 
_ cashier. 


sca The customer produced a Wall Street 


credit card, a business card, and a lot 
of letters addressed to himself. 
“Not sufficient proof of identity,” said 
the cashier, pushing the check back. 
“Why Judge,” protested the man, “I’ve 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY known you to hang a man on less evi- 


“That may be,” said the Judge, “but 
when you’re paying out money you have 
to be careful,” 
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@ He Egged Her On, So Now 


Blonde Is Brooding 


@ A FLORIDA publicity man 
egged a blonde on until he’s got 
her brooding—over eggs. To be 
exact, the blonde model is sit- 
ting on nine goose eggs which 
she hopes to hatch in 29 days. 
A hillbilly band is blaring Tur- 
key in the Straw and W. C. 
French, who hatched up the 
whole idea, hopes that the 
scheme will cook up more busi- 
ness for his restaurant and serv- 
ice station in Miami. The blonde, 
Patricia Godbee, hopes the eggs 
don’t break. 

Under terms of the unusual 
contract the blue-eyed 21-year- 
old waitress must not leave her 
“nest” more than four minutes 
at a time. The eggs are carefully 
packed in tissue and imbedded in 
a reclining chair, which serves 
as Patricia’s bed at night. 

“We’re also using a heating 
pad because Patricia’s body tem- 
perature is three to five degrees 
lower than a mother goose,” 
French explained. “But I’m sure 
Patricia will make the grade and 
we'll get nine goslings right on 
schedule.” 

Patricia echoed French’s con- 
fidence and reported “every- 
thing is going just fine.” 











Swift Opens New Packing 
Plant in Mississippi 


“Phenomenal growth” of cattle pro- 
duction in Mississippi influenced Swift 
& Co. to establish its new packing plant 
in Jackson, Porter M. Jarvis, Chicago, 





PORTER M. JARVIS 


president, said in an address recently 
at the plant’s open house. 

More than 20,000 visitors attended 
the ceremony, at which Governor Hugh 
M. White of Mississippi used an old- 
fashioned sausage knife to cut the rib- 
bon. 

Jarvis said that the plant will spend 
$6,500,000 annually in Mississippi. 
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AINGKLEy 


Our “Even Feed’”’ Bur Extractors are very large in size being & 

almost twice the size of competitive machines. The 42”, all 4-9 ~~ 
steel saw cylinder is made this size to prevent machining and | 
tearing of the fibers by giving the cotton and burs ample : 
room to be processed. , 





WRITE Even Feed = 
Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 














FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 





Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
A psa DAYTON BELTS 
: Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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ee ae ee 
e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 

e March 29-30—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and 
Tennessee. To be held at locations in and 
near Memphis. 

e April 3-6—National Peanut Council 
annual convention. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington. William F. Seals, Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, president. 

















FACT 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Ed H, Bush, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 7985), Dallas. 

e April 5 — Georgia Warehouse and 
Compress Association, annual convention. 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta. Miss Annie 
L. Hargrove, Box 471, Waynesboro, sec- 
vetary-treasurer. 

e April 17-20—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. Mrs. Lucy Hawkins, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, executive 
secretary. 

e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 





for ADVERTISERS: 


= Your advertising 
message in this issue will be 
read by cotton gin and oil mill 
men in every cotton and oil- 
seed-growing section of 
every producing state—from 
California to the Carolinas 
and from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border. 
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Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
— Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 

e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. For information, 
write John F. Moloney, 19 South Cleve- 
land Street, Memphis. 

e June 2-3-4-—American Cotton Con- 
gress. Harlingen, Texas. For information 
write Burris C. Jackson, chairman, State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas, Hills- 
boro. 

e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 
association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 

e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 

e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 


Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-14—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ convention. Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, 
N.M. Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Loving, 
N.M. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 

e June 15-16-17—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write P. O. Box 1757, 
890 Milner Building, Jackson. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 

© July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 

e Aug. 29-30-31—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association combined conventions. 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Farms, Hud- 
son, Iowa, executive vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, American Associ- 
ation; R. G. Houghtlin, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, president, National 
Processors. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 
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GULLETT 


AIR BLAST COTTON GIN 
WITH LINT CLEANER BUILT IN 









Clean Lint as You Gin 
with Gullett Lint Cleaning Gin 








GULLETT LINT CLEANING GINS clean lint while you GIN, because the 
stream of lint at the point this Cleaning System is applied is very thin, and 
lint tends to extend away from the gin saws. The fringe of this lint strikes 
GRID BARS and loosens pin trash, leaves and motes which are readily sucked 
up by air, drawn in over GRID BAR by suction fan, thus removing leaves and 
trash, also keeping the GRID BAR clean. This Suction Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that removes ginned lint from the saws and has ample 
capacity for removing trash, leaves and motes, making a very effective Lint \ 
Cleaner within the gin. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 








MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 























1955 Model 90-Saw, Split Rib 
Vacuum Moting Gin 


Greatly Improved in CAPACITY — 
GINNING SPEED — SAMPLE AND 
TROUBLE FREE OPERATION 


Hot Roll Boxes — Electrically Controlled 
Stands and Feeders — Safety Devices for 
Condenser and Short Flues (Optional) 


TO DIRECT 
HULLS INTO 
SEED OR HULL 
CONVEYOR 


Be sure to see this Gin 


at the Convention 





HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


ADJUSTING 
jg 





Manufacturers 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Sherman, Texas 
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LINT FLUE 








THE MURRAY COMPANY or 


DALLAS * ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS . 


“COMBING” 
LINT CLEANER 


Every one interested in better 
Ginning is invited to investigate 
this new machine. It will be dis- 
played at coming Memphis and 
Dallas Conventions. See the 
OUTSTANDING PERFORM- 
ANCE of this marvelous new 
machine at Dallas Demonstra- 
tion Plant. It is the one you have 


been waiting for. 


TEXAS, inc. 


FRESNO 





























